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Concerning Fences 


N these days we have statistics relating 
to almost everything,—so*many miles of 
improved highways—so many miles of 
telephone wire strung on poles—so long a 
row of milk bottles provided all the milk 
bottles in the country were full of milk, and 
All this is interesting and 
thought-provoking read- 
ing but I do not remem- 
ber that 1 have ever read 
an estimate of how many 
million miles of fences 
can be found on Ameri- 
can farms. I am sure 
however, that the total 
would be vast enough to 
make most other figures 
appear insignificant. 

Fences are trouble- 
some and expensive to 
maintain and admittedly 
they are a real burden to 
the farm economy and yet we cannot well get 
along without them. 

As farmers we ouglit to keep good fences 
but yet not too good. By this I mean that 
when I see a farm with elaborate, ornamental 
fences, painted and planed, I feel sure that 
this farm is not maintained from the land but 
that it is really only a lean-to of some other 
business and i haven't a great deal of respect 
for the farm that is not self supporting. 

On Hillside Farm we have tried out a good 
many different styles of fences. My fore- 
fathers were a good deal huskier and more 
industrious and all around better man than I 
am. They dug out of the 


set side bv side. 


-ared Van Wagenen, Jr. 


A Fireside Reflection 
By JARED VAN WAGENEN, Jr. 


cupies too much space and offers too much 
opportunity for the development of hedge 
rows to say nothing about secure shelters for 
woodchucks. Our own plan of recent years 
is to get rid of the walls as fast as possible. 
The stone road builders have helped us some 
and in addition to this we have made a practice 
of drawing them away and rolling them down 
a steep and worthless bank next to the creek. 
Stone walls had their place in the days of 
cheap labor and no wire but we can no longer 
afford to use them. On the farms of the 
Shaker Community at New Lebanon in Co- 
lumbia County are long stretches of wonder- 
ful wall topped with a broad slab of stone 
projecting over on the inside so that sheep 
could not climb them. Once they acquire the 
habit, climbing stone walls is the favorite out- 
door sport of sheep. Now and then I go 
up on Blenheim Hill or over to Mackey or 
some other locality in southern Schoharie and 
I never fail to wonder at the width and height 
of the stone walls and I honor the faith and 
energy of the men who reared them. Down 
in Rhode Island is another locality with 
marvelous stone walls built by bygone gen- 
erations of those iron New England men. 
Thirty-four years ago I was taking lectures 
ander Prof. I. P. Roberts, that wise and ex- 
perienced head of the College of Agricul- 
ture. His lectures covered almost every 
phase of farm practice and ne gave quite a 
iittle time to a discussion of farm fencing. I 


remember he declared it as his conclusion that 
the most satisfactory type of farm fence was 
post and boards. Well! Hemlock lumber was 
then abundant at $10.00 per thousand feet 
and farm labor was cheap and available in 
almost any amounts. I feel sure that it he 
were still lecturing to farm boys he would 
change his declaration regarding the best type 
of fence. 

If space were available it might be interest- 
ing to speak of the various types of fence 
that have been used—many of them on this 
farm, Long ago, about 1848, John Brown 
came to us fresh from the bogs of Ireland, 
Te was allowed to try out on the farm certain 
Irish ideas. One of them was a ditch dug and 
the earth thrown up in a bank on one side and 
then willows planted on the bank. Two 
stretches of this kind of fence was built. The 
frosts of an American winter rapidly 
crumpled the bank of earth and it showed ‘ts 
self absolutely worthless under American 
conditions, yet within my memory these 
banks of dirt were plowed down and one of 
the willow hedges persisted until they be- 
came good sized trees. 

One of the worst fences both from the 
standpoint of needing constant repairs and 
also of affording opportunity for hedgerows 
was the crooked or Virginia rail fence, yet 
at one time we had quite a good deal of that. 
Our last pine stump fence is gone. They make 
a splendid blaze for an open fire on chilly 
fall evenings and there will never be any 
more, I remember a locality in Tioga County 
where a good many stump fences still remain. 

All in all, I suppose the 








ground and with two or 


most satisfactory solution 
of the question is a good 





three yoke of oxen hitched 
tandem drew into the wall 
boulders so big that now 
when we want to get rid 
of them we have‘to crack 
them with dynamite before 
we can move them even 
with a tractor. When I 
think of the toil they un- 
derwent and the results they 
accomplished I feel ashamed 
of myself. 

Theoretically the stone wall 
is the very worthiest fence 
ever erected. As long as it 
is a monument to the faith 
and energy of a strong man 
and when it falls, it is lovely 
even in decay. As a matter 
of fact the stone wall oc- 
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type of woven wire on the 
best posts that are available. 
I feel sure that for posts 
there is nothing equal to 
yellow locust unless it may 
possibly be red cedar. Just 
this afternoon we are shar- 
pening and resetting locust 
posts which were set al- 
most or quite fifty years 
ago by the aforesaid John 
Srown. He used a spade 
so well and an ax so indif- 
ferently that he always set 
posts in a dug hole instead 
of sharpening them and 
driving them with a maul 
as we do now. I am not at 
(Continued on page 417) 
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Remnant of an old white pine stump fence, a few of which may still be found in 
some sections of the East, reminiscent of the great stand of white pine which once cov- 
ered Pennsylvania’s hills.—Courtesy Arterican Forests and Forest Life. 
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+ An Ideal Christmas Gift { 


THE TROUBLE MAKER j3 


By E. R. EASTMAN 




































E. R. EAstMAN 


Interest in this great farm story is continually growing keener as more folks 
are reading it. Even the big city newspapers are giving it many fine reviews. The Bu/ffalo 
Evening News says: 


S “This is an unusual novel and an unusually good one. * * * We have had re- te 
3 cently a number of praiseworthy presentations of the life of our American cities. In this ‘3 
tt book, modern eastern agricultural America has been treated adequately and discerningly. 2 
mt That is why we declare that the story is new and good. * * * The scene is in the ‘hill Ee 
3 country of New York State’, where ‘stretching away to the horizon, bloomed the lavish- ‘3 
ness of nature in the summer land.’ There is discovered in the corn field, Jim Taylor, : 
= whose mother is a ‘bed-ridden’ invalid as she has been for years as the result of overwork 

to make both ends meet. Jim is beginning to have his doubts about the whole farm busi- ‘3 


ness and the business of life itself.” 


For City or Country Friend $ 


2 This is the kind of book that you will want for Christmas for father, mother, son ‘3 
daughter or for friend, particularly for city friend. Give city folks a chance to know what the . 
country is really like. |The story tells in a fair and honest fashion about the folks around 





‘ you, and their daily problems. Its people are alive. Its rapid action is dramatic. 
Special We are trying to carry out the spirit of Christmas time by offering to all of our subscribers the opportunity to 
oy Ch ° t buy a copy of Eastman’s TROUBLE MAKER for one dollar which regularly sells for two dollars. This 
2 ristmas offer must be accepted with a New or Renewal three year subscription to American Agriculturist for two dol- : 
o Offer (December Only) lars, making a total of $3.00 for both the paper and this great farm novel. 
es . | 


> 
en 


USE THIS COUPON FOR YOUR COPY OF “THE TROUBLE MAKER.” 


If you want a copy of THE TROUBLE MAKER and the Awerican Acricu.turist subscription to your own home, fill in 
your name and address below. If you want AMERICAN AGrICULTURIST subscription for yourself and want us to send a copy of 
THE TROUBLE MAKER to a friend with your Christmas greetings, also fill in the friend’s name and address in the space pro- 


vided below and we will attend to all of the details. 
REMEMBER THAT YOUR ORDER MUST BE RECEIVED IN DECEMBER IN ORDER TO TAKE ADVANTAGE 
OF THIS PRICE REDUCTION. 
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i By Denes en ee eee —_ a ee eee ee Oe _ 
Mail Check, Cash, or Money Order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 
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Our Readers Page 


Wo More “Silo-filling Congregations” -- Other Letters About the Farm Busines® 


NE of “my folks,” who has quite a dairy, 

young stock, a flock of sheep, several 
horses, and a nice large silo, did for a time 
as the rest did, ckat is, herded a lot of men to- 
gether and cut and drew the corn, cut the en- 
silage and filled his silo. The expense was ap- 
palling and he felt that the silage was a dear 
price to pay for his feed, yet to do without it— 
that was not to be thought of. 

He had an engine, which he used for saw- 
ing wood, so he purchased an ensilage cutter 
and blower and did a lot of thinking and pre- 
paring. He had a boy in his early teens. A 
near neighbor had two boys, nearing the teen 
age. This man cut a few loads of corn at a 
time, changed works with the neighbor, and 
they drew the corn to the ensilage cutter and 
with the aid of the three boys, they would cut 
these few loads and tramp them down into the 
silo. They could do a few loads of the corn 
at one time, and not any of them be over- 
worked. 


No Extra “Load” Indoors 


He kept on this way, changing work with 
this neighbor until they both had their silos 
filled, and no extra expense out for labor. Be- 
sides, neither party felt the extra silo filling 
work padly. Of course this neighbor had the 
use of the engine, and silo filling apparatus, 
which he paid for by extra work, each party 
furnishing their own motive power—coal in 
this case, or hard wood, as it was a steam en- 
gine. And, too, the work indoors was no dif- 
ferent from any day for the wives, as each 
family ate all their meals at their own table. 

He said he was not one penny out, where 
heretofore it was over fifty dollars besides all 
the hustle, the bustle and the extra work for 
the housewife in getting the meals. Now, do- 
ing in that way, each of these men considers 
the silo a great blessing and a big money 
maker as they produce more milk, 

For two or three years now another of our 
family has been doing the same way, only in 
‘.e latter case the two brothers purchased 
the necessary machinery in partnership and 
do their work in silo filling together. In this 
case, a man or so has to be hired by the day. 
But they say they cannot stand for the ex- 
pense of the “old time silo filling 


cows have had a calf each year or in a little 
less time, but I have one cow which went three 
months before she came in heat so she will go 
more than a year. 

Back fifteen or more years ago, when I 

- bought the second registered Guernsey bull, 
we did not have one live calf from our cows 
in a year, and most of the cows which aborted 
failed to get with calf and we had to sell them 
for vologna or for beef, if in flesh. 

We have disinfected, white washed, fed dif- 
ferent kinds of drugs to stop or cure abortion, 
rather than part with good cows. When we 
had this dreaded disease, we sent to Dr. David 
Roberts, Waukisna, Wisconsin, for a serum 
to inject into our cows to remedy this terrible 
disease which we dreaded so very much. 
Whether his remedy was worth the cost or not 
I am not sure, as we had one abortion after 
injecting his serum. But lately we have had 
less trouble in this line, and we hope we may 
be so favored in the future. 

How they got the disease we do not know, 
but in recent years we have changed or bought 
less cows than formerly, though we have to 
buy a stock bull every few years, and it looked 
as though we got the disease once after buying 
a new bull. 

Anything the reliable AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST can do to help find a remedy or a help in 
stopping this great loss to dairymen_ will 
be a great saving financially as well as a 
source of worry.—J. N. G., Pennsylvania. 





All Under One Roof 


HE following is what I have done to save 
steps on my farm of 165 acres. The first 
thing I did was to change my cow stable from 
one barn to another making my barn chores 
all under one roof. My stable consists of four 
stalls for horses to be hitched, also two box 
stalls, 11 feet square between the horse stable 
and the cow stable where there are stanchions 
for 18 cows with a door going into the box 
stalls from either part. 
The next thing was to build my silo at the 
cow stable end of the barn so that I can throw 
ensilage down at the end of the allyway be- 


tween the stanchions otherwise in front of 
the cows. I also cut an opening from the hay 
loft so as to throw hay down the same chute 
as the ensilage is thrown in for the cows te 


be fed. 
A Cistern for the Water Supply 


The third thing and one that I consider verr 
important, was to move one barn about 1¢ 
feet, leaving a space between the two barns 
of about 15 feet, then digging and making 
a cistern 8 feet deep, 10 feet wide and 12 fee: 
long, inside measurements, with a 5 inch re- 
inforced cement cover. I also left a manhoie 
so as to be able to go in and clean it if neces- 
sary and also an overfiow pipe just under the 
cover, I also put a pipe through the wali, 
cementing them together as high as the top of 
the cistern also placed a pitcher pump with 
lead pipe over. and through the tile so as to be 
able to pump the water from the inside and 
have an iron xettle outside for drinking in fair 
weather. I also have a tub to use in stormy 
weather inside so as not to be compelled to let 
stock out in stormy weather. 


—M. W., New York. | 





Two Types of Men I Met 


T happened the other day in the regulat 
oroceeding of my work that I visited the 
two extreme types in agriculture, one the 
critical and bigoted person that is holding the 
farming interests from attaining their right- 


‘ ful position and the other, the man with a 


vision of what might be and the one whose 
example, if followed, would bring contentment 
and prosperity to the oldest calling of all. 

The first man was the owner of a prosperous 
farm if one were to judge fron. the buildings 
that greeted the eye as one turned in at the 
gate. At any rate some one built up a good 
farm in those times when conditions were 
better. The farm had been paid for, the barns 
and the house rebuilt for comfort and ap- 
pearance, and a comfortable surplus banked 
for the average man. 

The owner wasn’t extremely cordial and 

gave grudging replies in answer to 





congregation” either out doors or in. 


the questions that gave the story. 





~-Mrs. C. A. B., New York. 4 





A Dreaded Disease 


OUR editorial of November 7, 

on “What Shall We Do About 
It?” is a very important one to every 
cattle owner. The-losses which I 
have had through contageous abor- 
tion in cows are so great in propor- 
tion to those through tuberculosis 
that one wonders why more is not 
done to try to check or learn more 
about it. 

I have spoken to two of our state 
veterinarians about abortion, and 
have asked why it is not given more 
careful study or investigation to find 
a cause and a cure. 

In the course of thirty years as an 
owner of cows, I have had likely six 
cows which I think had tuberculosis 
which caused me some loss, but the 
losses which I have had by abortion 
are $100 to the latter to one of the 
former. During recent years, I am 
thankful to say that I have had very 
little trouble from abortion, but off 
and on for a number of years my 
losses were heavy from abortion. 
We have thirteen cows in our herd 
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He didn’t cotton muck to the farm 
organizations of his community; he 
had been a Farm Bureau member 
back in those blithesome days when 
the fee was a dollar and the enthu- 
siasm of the canvasser was high but 
he couldn’t see where there was any 
sense to it rather than to make a 
job for the manager. He wasn’t a 
Granger and I don’t think he was 
any shining attendant at church. Te 
didn’t know much about what his 
neighbors were doing and they ‘n 
turn didn’t seem to care a whoop 
what ke was doing. He had savage 
words for the Dairyman’s League, 
the G.L.F., and in fact for every 
thing that the farmer was trying to 
do. He was sufficient for himself 
and then he wasn’t satisfied with the 
result. There wasn’t anything in it 
and he was through, 


The Other Type 


The other man that I saw in the 
course of the day, I found up against 
‘the hills in the Harlem Valley of 
New York State. Here I failed to 
find any imposing entrance or in fact 
anything that was imposing at all. Just 
) a plain little home of some age 








at present and three heifers bred, 
mostly Holsteins with a Jersey and 
two Guernseys. Nearly all of these 





The Old Farm Ain’t What She Used to Be 


(Elmira Star-Gazette) 


with few improvements, the oute 
buildings of the same type with 


(Continued on page 428) 
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A Job For the Grange and Farm Bureaus 

SPECIAL committee represenitng the 
A dairy and poultry interests of the state 
of Nebraska recently visited New York for the 
special purpose of advertising Nebraska farm 


product They brought greetings from the 
Governor of that state to the Mayor of New 
York. They traveled on a forty-one car break- 
fast special, loaded with food products valued 


It was estimated that this train 
The Mayor 


at $500,000. 
load would feed a million persons. 


reminded them that the food bill of the city 
for a single day is $4,000,000, or at the rate ot 
$1.500,000,.000 a year, and that therefore this 
whole Nebraska trainload would feed only ten 
cent of the population of the city tor one day. 

llowever, we must add that this makes con- 
siderable of a start toward feeding the big cit 
for the of on tate, ind th Ilvertis- 
ing th the products of Western sta ir 
constant vetting in our Eastern markets 1 
certainly something for our I-astern tarm« 
to think about. 

\ der why ¢« yn state Farm Bureau 
Tr ra ! or Grange do not Ke teps 
through visiting committees, publicity me: 
ures, and in other ways to call the attention ot 
the consumers of our Eastern markets to the 
gr quantities of high quality farm products 
wl h are grown Within a cot paratively Te) 
mil if these cifies on ou Easter! 

\ — 
Stronger Than Ever 

T has been our privilege during the past sev- 
fae month to attend Farm and Home 
Bureau meetings in practically every section 
of New York State Without a single excep- 


these meetings have been very well 


at led and the folk were representative ¢ I 


hborhood in the county. 
fall in Middletown, 
unty, we were particularly impress- 
those who were there had 
from the far ends of the 


y larm neiyv 
At one meeting this 
11 > many ol 
distances tre 
a bad, snowy 


Conse long 
night when most peo- 


county on 


ple preiet the tire ide to the discomtorts ot 
the weather. 

Phe attendance, interest and enthusiasm of 
these Farm and Ilome Bureau meetings have 


convineed us that these organizations have 
come through the recent hard times stronger 


today 


than they ever were, and that their 





strength is based on the fact that the good 
work they have done for agriculture is now 
better appreciated by the best farm people of 
every county than ever before. 

One of the difficulties that the Bureaus have 
always had to contend with is that a large 
amount of work which they have done was not 
at first apparent or evident. It has taken some 
years for it to show, and things that do not 
show immediate results often are the least ap- 
preciated, although in the long run they may 
do the most good, 

One of the great fundamental principles of 
life is that we get the most out of those things 
into which we put the most. Farm people who 
have received the most benefit from the Farm 
and Home Bureaus have been those who have 
given these institutions their best support. 

There are now going on, in nearly every 
county, Farm Fureau membership campaigns, 
and we most earnestly urge our folks to “join 
up’, not to help the Farm and Home Bureaus, 
but because we sincerely believe that by join- 
ing you will help the Farm and Home Bureaus 
to help you and to help the great cause of 
agriculture. 





All Must Work For Tax Relief 


lile farmers of this country face a t...: sit- 
5 uation that is rapidly becoming ruinous 
and the worst of it is farm taxes promise to be 
worse instead of better. Every class of Amer- 
ican people a.e getting some tax relief, except 
the farmers, The reason that they are getting 
reliet is that they have demanded it and have 
made their demands felt. 

The farm organizations of New York State 
have adopted a tax program. Most of the 
parts of this program AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
ist has been working for for several years. We 
printed this program a short time ago. Among 
other things, it calls for the abolishment of the 
direct state tax on real estate, for more tax 
publicity, and for maintaining the income 
taxes where they are so that people with in- 
comes can pay their share of the government's 
support. 

But adopting a program alone will not get 
us anywhere, It is time for action. In every 
Grange, Farm Bureau, League and other local 
farm meeting in this State the next few 
months, there ought to be intelligent study and 
discussion on this farm tax problem. There 
ought to be committees appointed and at the 
proper time when the matter is up in the Leg- 
islature this year, farm people should be in a 
position to support their organizations and 
representatives in the Legislature in united 
action for tax relief, 


Potato Acreage For Next Year 


“As a suggestion, why not start a ‘Do Not Increase 
Your Potato Acreage Campaign’. I fear the high 
price of potatoes will make many increase their acre- 
age and with a normal crop bring disaster.. Our acre- 
age is large enough this year, simply a short yield 
has created price. With sufficient agitation, I be- 
lieve farmers would not materially increase the crop 


~ 


acreage.—H. M. F 
Hil writer of this letter has expressed a 
truth that every potato grower should 

take to heart. Weather more than anything 
else influences large or small yields. It is al- 
ways the tendency after high prices have been 
received for any farm product to increase acre- 
age. The result is almost always overproduc- 
tion and small prices the following year. 


—_— 


Old Songs Are Like Old Friends 

HE radio broadcasting statior. WLS, con- 
T ducted by Sears-Roebuch of Chicago, has 
just completed a study which shows that bet- 
ter than anything else farm people like radio 
programs that contain the old time melodies. 
Any farm family could have given them this 
information without any investigation. The 
old time songs like “Silver Threads Among 
the Gold”, “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny” 





and “Old Kentucky Home” will still be sung 
in country homes when the jazz pieces like 
“Don’t Bring Lulu”, “Red Hot Mama”, and 
“There Ain’t No More Blues” are long gone 
and forgotten. 





Time For Poor Butter To Go 


VERY dairyman knows that “butter 

makes the whole milk market”. There- 
fore, anything that affects prices for butter 
sooner or later affects the prices of all other 
milk products. 

This means that everything that decreases 
consumption of butter hurts the whole situa- 
tion. We can telf you something that affects 
the consumption of butter more than anything 
else. IT IS POOR BUTTER. People by the 
thousands have actually been driven to use 
substitutes because of the poor quality of 
butter. GOOD OLEO IS BETTER THAN 
ROTTEN BUTTER. 

Sutter-making is becoming a lost art. Iven 
right in the dairy districts two-thirds of the 
homemade butter is of poor quality, and in the 
cities much of the butter that is sold from the 
stores is renovated butter, made by the big 
central creameries mostly in the West. The 
cream is delivered once or twice a week by 
farmers so that it is old even before it reaches 
the railroad station. Then it is shipped long 
distances and is often so sour and strong that 
it has to be especially treated to disguise its 
nature. We speak from our own experience as 
a consumer of butter when we say that it 
seems impossible to get good butter at least 
half of the time even when we pay the highest 
prices. 

During the last twenty-five years farmers 
have cleaned up the fluid milk business, so that 
the milk, particularly in the metropolitan mar- 
ket, is the finest and best in the world. ‘The 
result of this has been that consumption has 
increased by leaps and bounds. Our next job 
is to clean up the butter. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 
O N one of the programs of the State School 


f Agriculture at Canton recently it was 
my good fortune to appear with Mr, Fred 
Freestone, Overseer of the New York State 
Grange. Fred and 1 have been friends since 
the days when we used to be members of the 
Subordinate Grange in Interlaken, co at this 
meeting he took upon himseli the privilege of 
telling several “good ones” on me. Ile for- 
got, however, that I had the privilege of the 
last word both at the meeting and in this cor- 
ner of the paper, so here goes for a little some- 
thing about Worthy Overseer Freestone. 

It happened that we were both members of 
the same country band. Fred held forth on 
that ton of brass known as the big bass horn, 
while I had to make all of my noise on a little 
piccolo. Worse still, 1 often sat in the band 
next to the big mouth of Fred’s horn so that 
I got the full benefit of the terrible noises he 
made on it. 

On one occasion, we had been doing consid- 
erable practicing for a special concert and we 
had prepared with great care an overture that 
the band leader was especia!ly anxious that we 
should play well. The concert came and every- 
thing went swimmingly until we were about 
half way through the overture. [Every instru- 
ment seemed to be in tune, the harmony was 
very fine, and it began to look as if we were 
going to do ourselves credit, when_ suddenly 
right in the midst of a bar which we were play- 
ing softly Fred’s horn let out a terrible blast, 
so loud and so completely out of place that it 
threw us all off and we had to stop. The leade 
er turned around and glared at Fred, and said’ 

“What in the world ails you, Freestone?” 

Poor Fred looked very apologetic and said 

“J__J—didn’t mean to, chief. THE FACT. 
IS, THE LIGHT IS NOT GOOD BACK 
HERE AND A FLY LIT CN MY MUSIC 
AND I THOUGHT IT WAS A NOTE" 
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The Delayed Pilg f1i1—By EB. R. Eastman 


N one of the rural townships through which 
flows the beautiful Connecticut River, there 
‘s a little old cemetery on the hill over!ook- 
the valley, where rest a few quiet citizens of 
another day and age. Like mary another country 
burial ground, this spot has long been neglected 
and is passed by and forgcetten by the world. 
Many of the heaastones have fallet. over, or have 
tilted at unseemly angles. ime and more than 
a century of sun and wind and rain have covered 
the stones with moss and obscured the names of 
the old New England farmer folks who lie 
buriec. beneath. The conquering grass and weeds, 
aided by a few persistent flowers, hide the grim 
six-foot depressions which pock-mark the whole 
half acre. Around this place there runs an ivy- 
covered stone wall, 


“Ain’t...aiu’t...ain’t that Jerry Lynch’s place 
...down there where. ..ye jest drove. ..drove up 
them caows ?” 

“No, by gosh,” said the other. “It’s my farm, 
and my name is Bill Lynch. I wonder what 
you're talking about anyway. As near as I can 
make out, after readin’ up some family history, 
old Jeremiah “Lynch was one of my ancestors... « 
Say, old fellow, you sound to me as if you weren’t 
right in the head. What’s your name? Where 
are you from?” 

“That accounts for it,” said the other, as if to 
himself. “That accounts for it. Tain’t no dream 
at all.” 

Lynch listened to this with growing impatience. 

“Nutty,” he snorted. “Just plain nutty! Say, 

I don’t think you 





laid with such painstax- 
ing care that the frosts 
of nearly a century and 
a half have been unable 
to heave it over. 

On this wall one 
early July morning not 
so long ago sat a man 
with a puzzled f-own 
on his face looking up 
and down the valley be- 
low him where the fog 
was clear:ng above the 
winding river. 

The man was tall and 
gaunt and stoop shoul- 


6" THE 


farm story by E. 
liked as well az 


ican Agriculturist. 


If They Were To Come Back 


DELAYED 
which starts on this page is another 
R. Eastman which I 
I did “The Trouble 
Maker,” and that is saying a lot. In this 
age of mechanics, speed and so-called 
progress, I have often wondered what a erie into which he 
man who lived a hundred years ago would 
think about .t all if he could come back. 
Mr. Eastman’s story is the answer. If 
you read this first 
guarantee that you will read the rest of 
it. But this need not worry you, for we 
will finish it in two or three instalments. 
Fred W. Ohm, Associate Editor of Amer- 


ought to be ‘lowed 
around loose. You just 
get busy and explaia 
yourself right here and 
now or I'll telephone 
the sheriff.” 

The old man roused 
himself from the rev- 


PILGRIM” 


had fallen. 

“What’s that you 
said? Tele-tele-tele—” 

“Telephone,” said 
Lynch. 

“Young feller, you 
must be the one that 


instalment, I will 





dered. His arms were 


ain't right in your head, 





so long that they seem- 

ed to dangle at his sides, with hands that were 
knotted and gnarled and calloused with a life- 
time of milking cow. and hard werk. His lorg, 
lantern jawed, and aeeply lined .ace showed the 
marks of years of exposure to weather, aided 
perhaps by much petty worrying and ‘fretting. 
However, it was evident that the man was in- 
telligent, and a true type of the New England 
Yankee, whose kind blazed the trail from New 
England to Oregon, cleared and settled the lard, 
and wove into the foundations of the nation nany 
of those principles of work, sacrifice, political and 
individual freedom, progress, neighborliness and 
religious faith hich made Americe what she is 
today. 

At one side of anc below the graveyard there 
was .. jong lane extending up the hill, which, like 
the cemetery, war also fenced with stone walls. 
Up this lane now there was coming a small herd 
of cows, driven ©. . young f. res. The 
on the fence watchea the other urge the vows 
through the past: gate and close it. The:. the 
younger man climbed over the fence and came 
across the lot toward the other. 

“Hello,” he said. “Stranger in these parts, 
ain't you?” 

The older man looked at the young farmer 
2 moment wituout replying, while the puzzled 
frown deepened on his face. 

“Stranger!” he said, with emphasis, in a voice 
with a somewhat nasal tone, “I’ve lived and 
worked in this neignborhood, boy and man, for 
high onto sixty years. It must be you that’s the 


stranger to say that to me..... Now that I come 
to think of it, I ain’t seen you before around here, 
have [7 Though i must say,” he added, “you 


have a familiar look about you. Mayhe you be 
Jerry Lynch’s hired man. I see you are driving 
his caows.” 

Before answering, the young man turned and 
¢arefully looked the other up and down. 

“(uit yer kiddin’,” he said. 

“What kind of fool talk is that?” answered 
fhe other. “\WWhat do you mean kiddin’ ?” 

“Mean?” asked the young man. “What do 
you mean with what you're trying to give me 
about my being Jeremiah Lynch’s hired man? 
The only Jeremiah Lynch that I ever heard of 
once did live on this farm...but he’s been dead 
for more than a hundred years!” 
. The old man suddenly put h’- hand on his 
jumping Adan.’s apple and then after drawing in 
his breath with a little catch, he stuttered: 


using such fool jar- 
gon. Who ever heard of a tele—telephone ?” 

“No matter,” said Lynch, deciding to humor 
the old man. “Come along down to the house.” 

But the other made no effort to move from his 
perch on the stone wall. In fact, he did not ap- 
pear to have heard what Lynch had said, and for 
a time the younger man stood in thought, trying 
to decide his next move. Finally the old man 
broke the silence. 

“Young feller, climb up here and set. I’m in 
a bad fix. I have a strange story to tell and I 
need some help and advice.’ 

“Might as well humor him,” muttered the 
other, and seated himself on the wall. 

But the old man made no effort at conversation. 
Instead, with head sunk upon his breast, he 
seemed lost to all the world around him. 

“Well,” said Lynch, “get started. I can’t fool 
‘round here too long. I’ve got some work to do.” 

The other gave a little start. 

“Don’t know where to begi:, boy,” he said. 
“It’s a strange tale I have...a strange tale. May- 
be there ain’t no use to tell it ‘cause you won’t 
believ. it anyway...... 

“ “his mornin’ when I woke up, ’stead of being 
down in my old four-poster, I found myself on 
a bunch of weeds over there,” and he jerked his 
thumb over his shoulder toward the cemetery 
behina him. “And as I set up wonderin’ where 
I was, the first ching that I thought of was a 
terrible strange dream that 1 had last night.” 

he old fellow stopped and Lynch noticed that 
he seemed to be trembling and shaking all over 
as if with a chill. He reached out and put a 
kindly haid on the other’s shoulder. 

“No use gettin, all excited about it, old pard. 
A dream ain’t nothin’ but a dream Probably 
got a nightmare from sleeping out in the cold 
and wet. Maybe picked up a little hard ci“ 
somewhere last nigh.” 

The old man apparently did not hear, but he 
took up his story again. 

“I dreamed—or I thought I dreamed—that I 
was in my bed down there,” and he pointed to 
the valley below him, “and I thought I was dying 
—and that the Angel of Death come into my 
room—stood at the foot of the bed—and talked 
to me.” 

Again he paused, while the shaking chill passed 
over his body. 

“All that ails you,” said Lynch, “is you're 
coming down with a fever or somethin’.” 

“No, tain’t that,” said the old man, “tain’t that. 


Let me tell you.... This Angel of Death says, 
says he: 

‘Abner Brown, I’ve come for you!’ ” 

With the mention of the name, it was young 
Lynch’s turn to start, and he sat up straight on 
the stone wall to catch every word that the other 
was saying. 

“And you know,” continued the old man, “when 
that there Angel of Death told me that, I wasn’t 
so scared as I was mad that J’d got to go before 
I could get back all of the land that that old whelp 
of a Jeremiah Lynch stole from me when he ran 
the line fence betweeen our two places.” 

At the mention of Jeremiah Lynch and the line 
fence, the young man started again, and leaned 
tensely toward the other, his eyes and his open 
mouth showing his amazement. 

“But do you know,” went on the old man, 
“that Messenger—or whatever it was that stood 
at the foot of my bed—read my thoughts and he 
pointed his terzible finger at me and said: 

“Abner Brown, that line fence row is an ex= 
ample of the life that you have led here on earth, 
and it is because of such things as this line fence 
quarreling that you’ve been doing that I’ve been 
sent for you now.’ 

“Then he says, says he: ‘Abner Brown, you 
were left a good farm, given good health, and 
some brains. How have you used them, I ask 
you. How have you used them? What good 
have you been to yourself or to anybody else? 
Some folks start in wrong, but they learn wis- 
dom from life. But not you, Abner Brown, not 


As the old man told his story in the same high; 
(Continued on page 424) 


Which Do You Prefer? 


W* are constantly striving to give our readers @ 
farm paper that is interesting, entertaining and 
instructive in the farm business. Two do this, we must 
know what farmers want. Therefore, we are print- 
ing below the names of articles and departments 
which regularly appear in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
and are asking you to check those which you read 
regularly. Mark with a cross that which you rca¢é 
first. Cut out this item and coupon and mail it to us: 
Your cooperation will be much appreciated and wilk 
be repaid, we hope, by a better paper. 
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Potato Growers Who Thoroughly Use 


Magara 
DUSTS and DUSTERS 
Are Making Big Money 


These men increase their yield and hold insects and diseases in check. 
Furthermore, they find that if these Niagara Dusted Potatoes are cared 
for, they will not rot. 



































Every potato grower must invest in land, seed, fertilizer and keep up 
the same cultivation. Dusting with NIAGARA DUST not only will insure 
returns on this investment, but will actually increase the yield by stimula- 
tion of cell growth so that handsome returns may be secured on the 
dusting itself. 


Dusting is fast and clean as air is the carrier and no water is used. 
The Dusters themselves are so light they can go into the field during the 
wet periods when blight is most threatening. This is another reason why 
the safest, surest way to protect your potatoes against insects and diseases 
is the Niagara Dusting method. 

Investigate now—See your dealer or write for booklet. Remember 
Potatoes dusted throughout the Season yield more and do not rot. 


cMiagara SPRAYER COMPANY Middleport, N. Y. 


(= Hand, Traction, Power 
Dusters for Fruit or 
Crops 





DUSTS and DUSTERS 








Down and You Can Buy 
Any Witte Engin 


Up to 10 H-P. 


30 Days’ FREE TRIAL. 
TO PROVE that this 


“super-powered” one-profit, 
light weight WITTE will save you one- half 
the time, labor and cost ef any job on the 
place I want to send it to you on a 30-day 
test at my risk. I guarantee it to do the 
work of 3 to 5 hired hands, 


a YEAR TO PAY 






Burns Kerosene, 
Gasoline, Gas-Oi, 
Distillate orGas— 
Yet Delivers 25% More Power. 
Cheapest to operate and 
uaranteed foralife-time. 

o cranking required. 
ae a BS et 9 
Double, balanced fly-wheels with 
egy Fong =: that saves 


money New Features— 
WRITE ME SPODAY - a@ postal 





Nearly 


Scrap the A 4 One — Pay a Little of 1t Down on the New WITTE 






With my generous terms my engine pays for itself. Increases farm 
ofita $500 to $1000 a year. Thousands say the WITTE is ten years 
ad of any other make— simple and trouble-proof at rock-bottom, 
ect-to-you prices, ( le < sipped w th WICOM agncto, speed 
nd power fFegulator and throttlit sizes 2 to 25 H-P. 
FREE— Write me wee for my bi , illustrated engir 
"nd full details of my ¢ ntccd toffer. N 
tion, absolutely Free. Or, “if interested, for our > Lee an will do— for my Special REE 
3-in-1 Saw Din os Fume Cnteeans- ai H. WITTE, Pres. 30-Day Test Offer, ‘ 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, * Y's. Dutains, Kansas crry; mo 


Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Post Your Farm || One Spray 
tt Control 
, ssers Off : 
many Saas . For Aphis, Scale, Red Mite 
We have had some new signs One ¢ ! od dormant corey wt @ 
made up of extra heavy material i. n arey 
because severe storms will tear and oser nae -_ caeee Wee 
otherwise make useless a lighter M t Stat ad fru efou 
constructed material We unre- 
servedly advi farmers to post g NI ico) 
their land and the notices we have 
prepared comply in all respects SP RAY, ere 
with the laws of New York, New “ b. be — 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. The price ¥ Blixes read 
to subscribers is 95 cents a dozen, 
the same rate applying to larger ||| Wrte(oczee Booklet wth Spay Schedles, 
quantities Bra t New York, Rochester, Syracuse, Buffalo 
. ° . and Pittsburgh 
American Agriculturist 
461 4th Ave. New York City When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist 
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Indian Summer Was Late 
cA Western New York Farm and Home Taik 


OVEMBE 
fortunately prov- 
ing to be a much better 


R is 


fall month than 


either September or October. Aside from 
one very heavy rain on Friday, the thir- 
teenth—unlucky day—little rain has fall- 

en. The tempera- 


ture has been mod- 
erate and there has 
been more or less 
sunshine. Many of 
the days are almost 
like Indian sum- 
mer. This fine 
weather has enabl- 
ed most of us to 
finish the picking 
up of drop apples 
although there are 
still many on the 
ground. The 
amount of drop 
corresponds to the large 
picked crop of this fruit and is even larger 
on account of heavy frosts and high winds. 
The price has fallen to thirty-five cents a 
hundredweight in most cases. 

Cabbage harvest is finished too and some 
corn has been harvested. A few are still 
filling silos although the fodder must be 
very nearly worthless. Most potatoes have 
been dug on this date—November 21st. 


Apple Market Is Dull 





a G Be 


RRITT 


apple s of course, 


The apple market has been very dull for 
the last ten days and sales and shipments 
have fallen off materially. A grade 
24-inch Baldwins which have been sell- 
in; at $4.25 F. O. B. are now $4 per bar- 
rel but there are few The bearish 
market is probably due to the over-run, 


( 701 vd 


sales. 


the frozen apples which have had to be 
rushed to market and the heavy storage 
holdings reported by the government. The 


export demand is good, the price started 
low so that consumer buying has been pret- 
ty good and probably will continue so. 
Probably seventy-five per cent of the ap- 
ple crop is out of growers’ hands and the 
crop is held by buyers, large growers and 
the cooperatives. The crop in storage 
should move out at fair to good prices. 

The cabbage market has been som 
variable but the price has been held 
tween $15 and $20 a ton. 


what 
be- 


Farm Burecu Canvass Und:2- 


The Farm Bureau 
last week has been 
though not quite completed. 
school district my neighbor 
25 farmers and secu 


Way 


mentioned 
made al- 
In our own 
and I called on 
red the memberships of 


Canvass 
successfully 


18 very readily. All these men believed in 
the Farm Bureau and were quite ready to 
support it with their five dollars and to 
use it. Of the other seven, three did not 
expect to farm next year, one thought he 
could not afford it on account of heavy 


sickness expense in his family. The other 
three could sce no value in the Bureau and 
felt that they had no needs it could fill. 

I do not believe that a membership can- 
vass is the right occasion to discuss such 
an attitude. The psychology is against the 


By M. C. BURRITT 


canvassers. Farmers 
who do not see any 
value in the Bureau will usually be con- 
vinced only by specific instances of practical 
usefulness which come to them naturally 
in the course of events rather than by 
arguments. . The majority of farmers 
where the Bureaus are well organized and 
have rendered good service only need to 
be enrolled. I think that one of the chief 
reasons for falling off in membership dur- 
ing the past few years is the failure of 
local committeemen to canvass their dis- 
tricts. This community already has 90 
paid-in members with three school dis- 
tricts yet to report and will have well over 
100 members. 


Social Functions Hold Sway 


Now that the rush of farm work has 
abated somewhat social activities are the 


order of the day. During the past ten 
days the churches, the Sunday schools, the 
Farm and Home Bureaus, and the Grange 
have had rallys and suppers and fraternal 
organizations, firemen and other groups 
have additional affairs scheduled. 

The social life of most rural communi- 
ties is no longer an entity as it used to be 
but is broken up into groups according to 
interests. Some of these groups overlap 
and some do not. The churches and their 
affiliated organizations represent one group 
and perhaps the dominant one in many 
communities, but they fail to reach in any 
a large element in most rural com- 


way 
munities. The Grange and the Farm and 
Home Bureaus represent a more nearly 


pure farming group but one which over- 
laps to a very considerable extent the 
church group. 


Need To Hold Community Together 


The social activities of the remainder of 
the community are quite different and quite 
apart from those just mentioned. They 
are chiefly, though by no means exclusive- 
ly, designed to meet the requirements of 


the not-church, not-grange groups and cons 
sist of the meetings of the fraternal or- 
ganization, and dances, suppers, etc., ar- 


ranged by them and by such groups as tive- 


men. While such a social organ 
seems to meet the varied needs of 

uals in the community, it also tet 
break up the community into elements 
with rather widely separated ideals and 


does not make for solidarity of the com- 

While most, if not all, of these 
social activities are needed and should he 
continued, there is also a need for a com- 
mon interest and activity which will draw 


munity. 


the whole community together as an in- 
tegral unit—M. C. Burritt 
Cornell Extension Bulletin 113. Ten 


Years of Management of the Cornell Unis 
versity Woodlots, by A. B. Recknagel. 
Farmers are showing more and more in- 
terest in the farm wood lot and in forestry. 


The farm woodlot should be treated as a 
crop and this bulletin gives some sugges- 
ticns for its mana-‘ement. 
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Look Dad! Isn’t that dar-ling! 
nied those steps!—JUDGE 
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He isn't even conscious that youve 























Good Economy to Buy Lime 
Now 

Is there any advantage in buying lime 
this fall! We have been hearing a lot of 
talk about it and if there is any merit in 
it, we want to take advantage of it. Is it 
practical to apply lime in the winter?—G. 
N. F., New York. 

HERE are numerous advantages in 

putting limestone on the soil in the 

fall. The roads are then in better condi- 
tion for hauling, and the fields for spread- 
in~ than they are in spring. It is often 
difficult to haul limestone over ordinary 
roads in spring, and still more difficult to 
get it out on the fields for spreading be- 
fore it is time to begin preparing the seed- 
bed of fall-plowed land for oats or barley. 
This difficulty is even more pronounced 
when one must wait for the soil to dry out 
for spring plowing before the spring grains 
can be seeded. Therefore the fall ‘s better 
for hauling and spreading the lime. 

There is also less rush work in ‘all than 
in spring, and less competition for power, 
whether for teams or tractor. Further- 
more, limestone applied in the fall on 
plowed land will become mixed with the 
soil by rains and freezing and thawing 
during fall and spring. This mixing gives 
the limestone and the soil an opportunity to 
interact, so that a part of the lime re- 
quirement will be satisfied before the 
spring crop is seeded, or at least by the 


time the young clover needs the benefits of | 


limestone. 

It is perfectly feasible to apply lime- 
stone in winter whenever field conditions 
permit. In some sections it is highly de- 
sirable to haul lime or limestone to the 
farm by sled. This has the advantage over 
hauling it in the spring that the road con- 
ditions are good, and also that the farmer 
is relieved of this work in the spring, 
when his time is needed in —— for 
and seeding the early- “sown grains —A. F. 
GUSTAFSON. 

Editor’s Note:—Another argument m 
favor of fall buying ts that there ts not as 
much demand for it in the fall and you will 
have vour order more promptly attended 
to. In the spring every bne is tn a rush at 
the last minute and you may find yourself 
left. 


Keeping Celery For Winter Use 


ELERY is very hardy and will keep 
easily. It should be set with its 
roots in moist soil for that will keep 
moisture in the stalks and they will 
remain crisp and juicy. This can be 
done in a cool cave or cellar, or in a 
trench dug in the garden. It should be 
set close as the blanching continues and 
all light should be shut out from the 
stalks. Where stored in a trench this is 
dug deep enough so the tops will be 
just below the level. Plant the stalks 
as close as possible in two rows and be 
sure the tops fill the top of the trench 
to keep out light if set before freezing 
starts. It will blanch there nicely, but 
rains should not fall on it as this will 
fill the hearts with water too much, but 
keep the soil at the roots moist. As it 
begins to freeze rather severely cover 
with straw, first putting boards across 
the trench to hold the straw up. Later 
give a covering of earth rounded to shed 
water.—L, H. Cobb. 
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A really waterproof cloth overshoe 


THE most sensible feature ever put into a cloth overshoe —a 
sheet of waterproof matérial between the thick, warm fleece lining 
and the durable cashmerette upper. You get all the protection of 









RAGS 
The ‘Chief’ 

The five buckle, all rubber over- 
shoe. Easily cleansed of odors 
and soil without scraping. Up- 
pers do not freeze or crack. 
Thick fleece lining for extra 
warmth. Look for the White 
Top Band and the ‘Big C’ on 
the tough, White Tire Sole — 
your protection against a sub- 
stitute for the ‘Chief’. 


BOSTON 


See the \N; 


BIG 


a rubber overshoe with less weight; the neat appearance of a 
cloth gaiter—but waterproof clear to the top. An ideal combina- 
tion. An exceptionally easy shoe on the feet — good looking 
enough for town wear. . 


The ‘Stubgard’ toe protects the uppers against snagging: The 
long wear you get from the ‘Watershed’ is characteristic of the 
entire ‘Big C’ line — look for the ‘Big C’ moulded 
in the sole. 


Converse Rubber Shoe Company 
Factory: Malden, Mass. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


“gam 






Rubber 


PHILADELPHIA 


‘9 CONVERSE 


LINE 


Footwear 








‘Caboose’ and‘Warmfut? 


The cold weather combination 
of the world’s best work rub- 
ber over a trim looking cold- 
proof gaiter. Keeps you warm 
and dry. ‘Warmfut’ is made 
from wool yarn, knitted and 
shrunk into a solid fabric. Has 
a tough fele sole and leather 
backstay. The modern successor 
to the old fashioned felt boot. 





Concerning Fences 
(Continued from page 411) 
all sure but that his way was best. Just 
now we are setting some end posts in con- 
crete. 














“Hey, Pa! Willie’s playin’ with your shotgun!”—JupcE. 











In any case I have come to feel that we 
need very little fencing cxcept around the 
outside o- the farm. We must have good 
line fences. Such a condition is a great 
aid to neighborliness and lasting friend- 
ships. 

Also when I am dressed up some Sun- 
day morning and about to start for church 
at peace with myself and the rest of the 
world, and then somebody hails “Your cows 
are out”—well,—it takes all the joy out 
of living and makes me feel as if I too 
wanted to abandon the farm and move to 
the city where the unruly cows cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest. 

More and more we are coming to depend 
upon merely temporary fence. It does 
away with fence rows and then you have 
a fence, not where it happens to be, but 
where you really want it. Just now we 
have two fields of more than forty acres 
each and one of more than thirty acres. 





*This article ts printed through the cour- 
tesy of the Schoharie County Farm Bu- 
reau News. 


$1,800 Cash From One 
Acre of Strawberries 


I'll show you how and PROVE you can 
make twice the peeks from strawberries 
Se from any other crop. On one acre Gonnge 

Beaudette, Mich., made$it 1,800—H. M. Hansen, Wis. 
$1,400—J. S. Rodgers, enna., $1,700, and and Hi. A. 
Wysong, Ind., $1 Ha are making these 

profits—sim: success can ours. You furnish 
theland—I'lifurnish ihoak plan. My method issimple 
and easy. Folks with gordon < or backyard canturn 


pnt FRANK E. EATTY, Pres., 
R.M.KELLOGG CO,, Box 3133. Three Rivers, Mich. 








Cuts both sides of 
len. Does not 
- Sumice bark 
lost pow 
> ste st ieonas 
w . styles, 
4510) 9) te eee sizes. Shipped postpaid. 
Double Cut Write for booklet, 
Pruning Shear Rhodes Mfg. Company, 
rus f- ea Grand Rapids, Mic 
S. Division Aves 
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grown feeds. 


as on three pounds per day? 


ration containing 20% protein? 


make 100 |bs. milk. 


———.. SS. SS 


Y 


ime for 


” This Good 
Advice 


The market price of grain and hay does not 
change their feeding value. 
your grain and hay or buy it you need Corn Gluten 
Feed to supply the digestible protein lacking in home 





a OJ 


Whether you grow 


Don’t let the low price of corn tempt you to cut down 
on the protein your cows must have. 
Can a steer make gains as cheaply on one pound of protein 


1 Will a dairy cow return as much 
profit over feed cost on a 10% protein ration as she will on a 


Experience answers “‘NO.” 


Illinois Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 159, says that 
cows on corn silage, timothy hay, clover hay and ground corn required 
71.9 Ibs. digestible nutrients to produce 100 Ibs. milk. 
Gluten Feed was added they needed only 54.5 Ibs. digestible nutrients to 


When Corn 


Sell some of your grain and buy Corn Gluten Feed to balance 


your rations. 


You will get better results per 100 Ibs. of feed. You will 
save grain—make more money—and have better conditioned animals. 


Good Practice Beats Theory 
The subject of “Protein Variety” is interesting for discus- 
sion, but it doesn’t mean very much to the practical feeder who knows his 


© own animals. 


The feed lot test is the only one that fixes feed values. 


Let's stop theorizing and talk about what we actually know. 


You need protein to balance your corn, oats and roughage. 
The purest and safest is the protein of corn as supplied by Corn Gluten 


Fx ed 


of whole grain. 


A single ton gives you the protein equivalent of nearly three tons 


You get your protein ‘“‘variety” in alfalfa, clover and other 


leguminous roughages. 


animals will prove it to you. 


So when you feed your grain and 
balanced with Corn Gluten Feed, you get both variety and balance. Your 


roughage, 


Tell us what kind of stock you are feeding and what home 


grown feeds you are giving them. 


We will gointo the matter in a sensible 


way and suggest a ration that will make you more money. 


But whether you write to us or not, you should feed Corn 


Gluten Feed- 


for safety—for economy—for larger profits. 


You can buy 


Corn Gluten Feed from your feed dealer or any manufacturer. 


Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 
Feed Research Department 


Hagh G. Van Pelt, Director 


208 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Mid-way down the Famous 
East Coast of FLORIDA 


Here rich land is low priced—virgin soil 
produces bic crops and a market is al- 
ready established. Can you imagine a 
better place to live and enjoy life? 
The famous Indian River oranges and 
grapefruit: truck crops in wide variety 
and pineapples provide an income for 
every month in the year. 
Unexcelled climate: splendid transporta- 
tion—rail and water; good roads, schools 
and churches: fine fishing and hunting; 
pail this and more awaits you at Fort 
Pierce. Plan ea trip here this winter, or 
write for attractive booklet. 

B.E. Kessler, Executive Secretary 
FORT PIERCE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Saint Lucie County, Fort Pierce, Florida 


FORT PIERCE 
is calling you C 4 








SWINE BREEDERS 





200-—FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE—200 


York and = ¢ t and Chester and Berk 
shire er all good growthy pig For feeding pigs 6 to 
8 weeks old, $4 8 to 9 weeks old $4.50 each. ] 
have pure J ¢ ter Whites 6 to 7 weeks old, $5.00 
each. Barrow boars or sows, also pure bred Yorkshire Bar 
row bos r 4 $5 each I guarantee safe delivery 
and no for shipping i All pigs C. 0 D. on 
your approval 
WALTER LUX 388 Salem St. WOBURN, MASS. 


0086. 


Tel 





155—PIGS FOR SALE—155 


Chester and Berkshire cross, and York- 
shire and Chester cross, all large healthy 
pics, weaned, and good feeders. Pigs 8 to 
9 weeks old, $4.50 each, and 6 to 7 weeks 
old, $4 each. Safe delivery guaranteed, no 
charge for shipping crates; if not satisfied 
upon arrival at your station, return at 
my expense Shipped subject to your ap- 
provul. A. M. LUX, 206 Washington St.. 


Woburn, Mass. 








All ages. On approval. C.0.D 
WIANT FARM, Hantington Mills, 


BERKSHIRES 


Pa. 


> NEWTON'S 





Heaves or money 


C= 


Heaves, Coughs, Condties 
. er, Worms. Most for cost 
Two cans satisfactory fot 


back. $1.28 


per can. Dealers or by mail 
The Newton Remedy Cee 
Telede, Chie. 





HORSE BREEDERS 





BELGIANS 


Farceur Belgians will give you 


ROFIT 
ROGRESS 


RODUCTION 
LEASURE 


Before buying see the Farceurs 
Stallions and mares at reasonable prices. 


KNOLLWOOD FARM 
FAYETTEVILLE, W. Y., DEPT. A. 


A. L. Brockway, Owner 


Oliver Jones, Supt. 





All ages, 


Registered PERCHERONS 


WILLIAM A. REID 


for sale at 


$200 to $500 each. 
MOUNT HOLLY, W. J. 
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Do You Figure the Value of 
Skimmilk? 

WAS talking cows with a neighbor of 

mine recently. He told me that he was 
milking only three cows, but that they 
were good producers and were bringing in 
a nice income cach month. 

“My cream checks amount to ten dollars 
per week,” said he, “and I’m not feeding 
any grain to them becanse they have good, 
rich pasture. These three cows are show- 
ing a good profit above feed cost.” 

“And besides, there’s the value 
skimmilk,” I suggested. 

“Oh,” he replied, “I don’t figure that 
because it goes to the hogs and chickens.” 

I have found that this is the attitude of 
a large number of farmers who separate 
the milk, sell the cream, and feed the 
skimmilk. As long as no actual cash is 
received for it, it is not credited with a 
dollars and cents value. Yet the separated 
milk has a most decided value when fed 
to pigs and chickens and in justice to the 
dairy cow a value should be placed upon 
this by-product. 

When cost tabs are kept on a cow to 
learn definitely whether she is producing a 
profit above feed cost or is only a “loafer”, 
it is but fair to place to her credit every 
part of her product that has a value. 


of the 


Great Value in Skimmilk 


For poultry, skimmilk is an efficient sube 
stitute for meatscrap or tankage. A stande 
ard mash for laying hens consists of 100 
pounds of tankage to 100 pounds each of 
ground corn, ground oats, bran and mid- 
dlings. If three gallons of skimmilk per 
hundred hens, per day, is fed instead, the 
tankage may be cut down to a minimum or 
eliminated entirely. When skimmill: is fed, 
each 400 pounds of mash consumed means 
a saving of 100 pounds of tankage. 

Skimmilk whether fed alone or in a 
slop, is a splendid feed for pigs or fattene 
ing hogs. One of the most extensive stock 
feeders I know of, a farmer who raises 
and fattens for market purposes upwards 
of 1500 porkers a year, thinks so well of 
milk or its by-products that he buys con- 
densed buttermilk by the barrel for his 
hogs. him several cents per 
pound, but he figures that it is worth that 
much to him because of the rapid gain and 
good finish it puts on his porkers. He 
keeps only a few cows, so it is necessary 
for him to buy the cows’ product. He 
buys buttermilk instead of skimmilk be- 
cause the former is easier to handle. 


It costs 


Farm Labor Saving Device 


A. S PritcHarp 


N this section of the country where 
the fields are covered with snow a good 
share of the winter, the above illustrated 
manure sled will be of great help to the 
man who cares for the stables. I saw 


a sled rigged like this in actual use on 
a farm in Slate River, Ontario. 
had 


This 


man built it himself and = surely 








proved to be a wonderful success. By 
spreading manure in this manner so 
much of the fertility is not lost in the 
melting snows of Spring. 

The manure is dumped in rows about 
ten feet apart making the field look like 
a mammoth checkerboard. It’s a much 
warmer job to spread after the snow 
goes off and not so far to scatter either 
only being a distance of five or six 
feet to throw it. 





Most arm has an ext front 


every f 
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Preferred for Grade ‘‘A’’ 
and Certified Milk 





Dairymen who produce Grade “A” 
and Certified Milk that is rated by state 
inspectors as “exceptionally clean”, have 
found that the Universal Milker is the 
best possible assurance of maintaining a 
uniform, high standard of cleanliness. 
Milk is delivered directly from cows’ 


teats into a dust-tight aluminum contain- 
er through clean, sanitary rubber tubes 
(no paft of the pulsator comes in con- 
tact with milk), and milker automatical- 
ly washes itself after each milking. 

Write for copy of our new catalog which 
describes the Universal Milker fully, and tells 
about the experiences of other dairymen with 
milking machines. 


THE UNIVERSAL 
MILKING MACHINE CO. 


Dept. A 
Waukesha, Wis., Syracuse, N. Y. 




















Mmatural milker 
ilks like the Calf 












20-30-40 at. 
sizes 

‘ 

We sell only 
makes of high 
bjuality—yet our 
morices are rea- 
sonable. 






Progres sive 
fdairymen have 
bought supplies 
mand equipment 
from us since 
’ m 1880. 
J. S. BIESECKER 

Creamery, Dairy and Dairy Barna 


Equipment 
59 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK CITY 

















Take a Trip to 


BERMUDA 


Gem of Winter Playgrounds 


During Your Slack Season 
Only 2 Days From New Vork 
Average Yearly Temperature 70 Degrees 

ALL OUTDOOR SPORTS 
!, Sailing, Bathing, Cycling, Tennis, Riding, 
Golf, Fishing, Dancing, Ete. 


Driving, 


Sailings, Twice Weekly 
| v Palatial, Oil -Burning 
Transatlantic Liners | 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” and 
S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


Offering passengers the comforts and conveniences 
enjoyed on highest class transatlantic liners. Tickets 
are interchangeable on these two steamers. | 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL, BERMUDA 


ocean, harbor 
culsine and ser- 
owim- 


Twin-Screw 


Unsurpassed 
and surrounding islands. 
vice, magnificent tiled, 
ming pool. 


For illustrated booklet write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehali St.. N. Y.. or any Local Tourist Agente} 


location overlooking 
Finest 
covered and heated 





or back bob that is not in wse that 
could be easily made into a dump sled, 
there is no work about it that one can’t 
do himself and at little cost. 

The sled that I saw was built on a 
single bob the size of the box being 
about 4 feet by 6 feet and some 14 inches 
deep. Care should be taken to have 
strong timbers running lengthwise un- 
der the box. The best way to hinge the 
box to the center bench is with large 
steel strap hinges.—A. S. Pritchard. 





League Issues Annual Report. 
HE annual report of the Dairymen’s 
Association 


ar’s business 


League Cooperative 
contains a record of the ye 
and allows comparison with other years 
of League Business. During the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1925, the League 
sold milk and products amounting to 
$65,048,895.91. The gross sales for the 
year were slightly below the preceding 


t 


year, due largely to lower prices prevail- 
in~ during a large portion of the year. 
During the year there was a net gain 
in members of 847. During the year 
5,116 dariymen joined the League, 4,269 
cancelled their contracts, including 674 
cancellations made by the Association it- 


self. Improvement is noted in the 
amount of fluid milk sold. At the end 
of a fiscal year, the Association was 


operating 160 plants compared with 140 
the year previous, 
Reducing Operating Costs 

The report brings out the increased 
economy of operations. The average 
deduction for administration amounted 
to $.0832 compared to $.0871 the 
previous year. The average deductions 
for certificates of indebtedness amount- 
ed to $.0747 per 100 Ibs. compared to 
$.0957 for the previous year. A reduc- 
tion of $25,000 was made in the expense 
of office administration. 

At the close of the fiscal year, the 
League's total assets were $18,753,405.- 
45. In spite of the fact that deductions 
for certificates were the lowest in its 
history, the Association redeemed un- 
matured certificates of indebtedness to 
the extent of $1,151,278.12. The princi- 
pal reason for redeeming these certifi- 
cates was to more evenly distribute the 
maturing of the certificates over a five 
year period, and to reduce interest 
charges on them. Forty-five percent of 
the face value of certificates of indebted- 
ness is in the form of quick assets of 
the Association. The net value of land, 
buildings and equipment ow::ec by the 
Association makes up the other 55%. 
The policy of a company in redeeming 
certificates before the date of maturity 
has resulted in stabilizing the value of 
them and until today it is difficult to 
purchase them except at a cost quite 
close to their face value. 


for 


Difference Between Gluten Feed 
And Meal 


What Is the difference between gluten 
feed and giuten meal’? 1! notice by quota- 
tions that gluten meal is always quoted 
higher than gluten feed. Is it worth the 
extra cost?—L. T. R., New Jersey. 


LUTEN meal contains 
tein and less fiber than gluten feed. 
Both are byproducts in the manufacture 
corn starch. Gluten feed is gluten 
meal plus the corn bran which is high in 
fiber. 

Gluten meal is especially valuable in 
supplementing home grown grains that 
are high in fiber. By its use a ration 
may be mixed that is low enough in 
fiber so that it will give good results. 
The spread in price between the two 
feeds just about measures the difference 
in values. 


more pro- 


of 





E 47, the monthly list of publications of 
the New York State colleges of agricul- 
ture and home economics at Ithaca, ap- 
pears in a new form, and is being mailed on 
request. *_ * * 

“Since good air is just as essential to a 
cow as food and water, it should be pro- 
vided in the barn with just as much care 











and certainty. 


and try this simple test : 


will save. 


made. 
cream separator manufacture. 


The De Laval Milker 


If you milk five or more cows, a De 
Laval Milker will soon pay for itself. 

" More than 35,000 in 
use giving wonderful 
satisfaction. Send for 






this New De Laval 
out of our skimmilk 


"THESE people were surprised to see a new De Laval 
Separator skim a quart of rich cream from a can of 
their skim-milk. They thought their old separator was 
doing good work, but the new De Laval proved it wasn’t. 
Satisfy yourself that you are not losing cream in this way. 
Ask your De Laval Agent to bring out a new De Laval 


After separating with your old separator, wash 
its bowl and tinware in the skim-milk. Hold 
the skim-milk at normal room temperature 
and run it through a new De Laval. Have the 
cream thus recovered weigh 
Then you can tell exactly if your eld machine 
is wasting cream, and what a new De Laval 


The new De Laval is the best cream separator ever 
It is the crowning achievement of 48 years of 


















Hand-Electric-Be 
680 01430 


Balance in 1>- 
Easy Monthly 


got / 





Payments 


Guaranteed to 
skim cleaner 
The new De Laval has 
the wonderful ‘“‘floate 
ing bowl’’—the greate 
est separator improve- 
ment in 25 years. It 
is guaranteed to skim 
cleaner. It also runs 


easier with milk goi 
through the bowl, an 
lasts longer. 


ed and tested. 







SEE and TRY the New 


‘De Laval 


TRADE in your old Separator 





CATTLE BREEDERS 











Are You Satisfied 
with your Dairy? 


Few progressive farmers ever are. 

They are always looking for something that 
will improve their milk yield and increase their 
income. 

The shortest route to these better dairy profits 
is through the introduction of a pure bred Guern- 
sey Bull into your herd. We have hundreds of well 
authenticated reports. Ask us about them. 

THE AMERICAN 
GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
9 Grove Street 
Peterboro New Hampshire 











| 86538 














PURE-BRED GUERNSEYS 


FARMERS—BREEDERS—DAIRYMEN 
We can offer you bull calves and young 
oulls out of A. R. cows and sired by May 
Rose Bulls that stand for production and 
type. Prices are for quick sale. Write 
for list 

Herd Accredited 
FORGE HILL FARM, Dept. A 
New Windsor on Hudson, N. Y. 








Stannox Farm 


| A HOME OF PUREBRED GUERNSEYS | 








We offer two bull calves, two and five months old, 
out of A. R. dams with credible records, and by 
wires that get production and type. 

For particulars write 
P. F. STAPLES, Mogr., E. HOLLISTON, MASS. 














USE A PURE BRED BULL 


We have for sale from time to time bull calves from 
Advanced Registry dams—aAyrshire—Guernsey—Holstein— 
Jersey—Miiking Short Horn. 


Price $50.00 


at one month old. Address 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 





Cornell University, 


ithaca, New York 








$10 Down Buys 
Holstein Bull 


A Double Descendant of 


The Century Sire 

Datchland Colantha Sir Inka 
When you analyze this young bull’s 
pedigree you cannot help but marvel 
at the excellent breeding and produc- 
tion records that are back of him 
which insure him as a getter of high 
producing daughters in your herd. He 

is a line-bred “Dutch” producer. 


Write for Particulars 


FISHKILL FARMS 


HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR., Owner 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N.Y. 














FOR SALE Large Registered Jacks 


and Jennys. Mules and 

saddle horses, all ages. Also carload 

registered Holstein Heifers bred and 
unbred. Accredited Herd. 

OSWEGO RIVER STOCK FARMS 
Phoenix, N. Y. 





Accredited Herd 
HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN CATTLE 


Select some heifer calves from oor herd of 100 head for 
a foundation and start right. We can also supply for your 
next herd sire a young bull from dams with records ap te 
1000 Ibs. butter. 


BREESE FARM 


Breese & Dann, Prop’s. Elmira, &. Yo 





Flintstone Milking Shorthorns 
WE ARE OFFERING 


An especially good lot of young bulls out 
of good milking dams. Write us about 
them and get our herd catalogue. 





FLINTSTONE FARM, Dalton, Mase. 
D. H. Cande, Mgr 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


MILK PRICES 


HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association announces the following 
prices that dealers will pay the League dur- 
ing the first part of November for milk 
testing 3% in the basic zone of 201 to 210 


York City. The 


miles of New prices 
genticoned below are not received Dy the 
armcr Ps into the pe They are 
prices dealers ¢ the League 
OD yxy $2.80 
Class 2A Fiuid Cream ...ccccacc- 2.10 
Ce 2 & 2ee Creeicccannmne 2.55 
Class 2 C Soft Cheese ..-........ 2.30 
Cla 3A ] if rated whole milk 
( d. whole milk 2.10 
] 3B Whole Milk ee 2.10 
Cc) 3C Hard > other than 
RUNGTICOR, ecictsticinitmndinns, Ga 
Class 4 7 will be based on butter 


and American cheese quotations on the 


League Announces Octobe: Pool Prices 
Gr pool pr . $2.38 
Expense . edema .07 
Net Pool price nae, 
Net cash price to farmer " 2.21 

The net cash price to farmers for Sep- 


ember 1924 was $1.76 
Sheffield Producers 
The Sheffield Farms Producers an- 
mounces the following prices for 3% 
milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 


Sane E sanccccweses oeteacosadone 2.80 
Ce 2 eneneucdesimeeeemnnens 2.30 
ae SE en enema 2.00 


Class 4 prices determined by butter 
and cheese quotations on the New York 
ma‘ ket 

7 he above 
not the final prices the farmer receives. 
The final prices received from the dealer 
is the result of the weighted average of 
the class prices. This average weighted 
price is the one to be compared with the 
Leagu por 

The Sheffield Producers’ announce 
the weighted price for September will 
be $2.58 per hundred for 3° milk with 
regular differentials. 


prices in each class are 


»] price, 


Non Pool Cooperative 


The Non-Pooling Dairymen’s Coop- 
erative annownces the following prices 


for 3% milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 
Cees | wccccceceecesrescsocwseune $2.70 
ee iddeceeanieiieniel 2.30 
SS! ar 
Class 2D cccdénssenseaninmee 1.95 


The above prices in each class are not 
the final prices the farmer receives. The 
final price received from the dealer is the 


result of the weighted average of the class 


prices. This average weighted price is the 
one to be compared with the League pool 
price 


Interstate Producers 
The Interstate Milk Producers As- 
sociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 
announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 





If You Have Carload Shipments of | 
HAY OR POTATOES 


To Dispose of Communicate with | 
| 
' 
| 
| 


fF  W.D. POWER &CO., 


601 West 33rd Street, New York | 





SHIP YOUR EGGS! rs 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


358 Greenwich St., New York City 





in colors explains 
Free Catalo how youcan save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to &t 
any running 
gear. Send for 
it today. 


Electric Wheel Co. 











Caen 2 Elm St., Cuincy. te 


mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% milkenjoyed a very favorable pvusition on 


is $2.42. In the 101 to 110 mile-zone, 
the price is $2.53. These prices went 
into effect Nov. 16 


BUTTER SLIGHTLY EASIER 


CREAMERY A Year 
SALTED Nov. 23 Nov. 17 Ago 
Higher 

than extra 51 -51!> 53'2-54 46 -46!)2 
Extra (92sc) 50'>- 52! 2-53 45! 2- 


84-91 score ..44 -50 45 -52 35 -44!4 
Lower G'd’s 42!'2-43'2 4312-442 34 -34'2 


It is a seesaw butter market these 
days. For a while prices are up and 
then they ease off. It seems that 53 
or 53 is about as high as creamery 
extra (92 score) will go. When the 


price reaches this point there is free 

lling and it does not take ivng for an 
settle in. Just before 
the holiday trading was not quite as 
brisk due to the fact that buyers antici- 


pated their needs several days previous. 


As the price of fresh butter advances 
there is always a heavier turn to stor- 
ig ocks and substitutes. However, 
in spite of that reports indicate that the 
consumptive demand is holding up ex- 


tremely well. 


LITTLE CHANGE IN CHEESE 


STATE A Year 
FLATS Nov. 23 Nov. 17 Ago 
Fresh fancy 25'2-26'3 25'/2-27 21 22 


Fresh av’ge .24' 3-25 24'/2-25 -20'2 
Held fancy ..27 -28 27 -28 22! 5-23 
Held av'ge 25'>-26'> 25'2-26'S 20! 2-22 
There is practically no change in‘ the 
market since last week The 
fancier marks of fresh flats are a quar- 


cnee Se 


ter of a cent lower. Trading has been 
very juict At the same time the re- 
eipts of State cheese have been ex- 
tremely light and in view of the fact 
that very few fresh lots are available 
the market is holding steady. 
NEARBY EGGS LOWER 
NEARBY A Year 
WHITES Nov. 23 Nov. 17 Ago 
Selected Extras 74-75 79-80 77-80 
Avge extras .«.72-73 -78 73-76 
Extra firsts ........66-71 68-76 68-72 
PEPE oncccvcceseves 60-64 62-67 62-67 
Gathered ....cceess.- 50-71 50-76 52-70 
PUREED caccnncoeecses 40-53 40-54 45-58 
BROWNS 
Fancy . 72-75 70-77 70-75 
If last vear’s market is to be taken 
is any indication it looks as though we 


lave passed the peak of high prices 
of eggs for this year. In 1924 prices 
radually eased off so that the fancy 
arks sold for 73c and 74c during the 
entire month ot December. This year 
has dropped off much earlier. 
ay be that prices will swing upward 
lightly but it is doubtful if they will go 
to the prices of two or three weeks 
There is no question but what the 

s have reduced consumptive 
and for fresh eggs. Consumers are 
paying 90c for fresh eggs. White 

eggs have been so plentiful that the 
tumbled to the point that whites 
now on par with brown cggs. 


LIVE POULTRY HIGHER 


the price 


gher pric 





FOWLS A Year 
Nov. 23 Nov. 17 Ago 

Colored 28-33 26-30 24-30 

Leghorns 25- 19-20 19-22 

CHICKENS 

Colored . 30-35 25-27 27-28 

Leghorns ...... 28-30 23- 25-26 


The Thanksgiving live poultry mar- 
| Fowls and chickens 
ra true to form and made a strong 
market. Prices on fancy marks 


went as high as 35c although most of 
the trading was at 33c. Turkeys on the 
ot} hand failed to materalize the mer- 
ket that they expected to make. 
Earlier indications promised a_ short 


crop ot ta 
1 


ncy matured birds. Shippers 
y anticipated a high New York 
rket and therefore diverted shipments 
ay. Carlote of turkeys were ex- 
d through from Baltimore; Wa:z.- 
and Philadelphia, thercby flood- 
the market, making it impossible 


ld up to the price whict prevailed 


len 
( ael 
VW 


it 


on the 20th, wh ch was 48c. In addi- 
tion to these heavy shipments were 
} week-end carry-overs. The mar- 
k-t was so generously supplied that it 
possible to establish a market 
intil the afternoon of the 23rd whe. 
buyers and sellers agreed on 42c to 45c. 
Early expectations were that New York 
vould be a 50c market. Up-state ship- 
pe who watched their local markets 
and catered to them, profited on the 
deal 
Fowls and chickens on the ot).-r hand 


the 23rd and there was an actual short- 
age of fancy express fowls and chickens. 
What we stated in these columns a num- 
ber of weeks ago relative to the poultry 
market has been borne out. Those farm- 
ers who held back their fowls and 
chickens at that time, when prices 
ranged from 18c to 22c, gained from 10c 
to l4c on the Thanksgiving market. 
After the holidays it was expected that 
the market will case off to some ex- 
tent. 


GRAINS AND FEEDS 
FUTURES 
(At Chicago) 


A Year 
Nov. 23 Nov. 17 Ago 


Wheat (Dec.) ...1.5834 1.5715 1.5534 
Corn (Dec.) . 725% -763g 1.14 
Oats (Dec.) ..... .3834 -387¢8 .53'3 
CASH GRAINS 
(At New York) 
Wheat, No.2Red 1.8134 1.80 1.7734 


Corn, No. 2 Yel. .973,g 1.033 1.36 
Oats, No. 2 ..... .50% 48'> 61/2 


FEEDS Nov. 21 Nov. 14 
(At Buffalo) 

i SP Secnssces 28.00 27.50 40.00 
Sp’g Bran ........ 30.50 3050 29.00 
uit. eee 33.00 33.00 31.50 
Stand’d Mids. ..... 31.00 31.00 31.50 
Soft W. Mids. ......38.00 38.00 36.50 
Fiewr Ride. ..cceces 38.00 38.00 37.50 
ee GP occsenceces 44.50 44.00 43.00 
Wh. Hominy ....... 35.00 35.00 45.00 
Yel. Hominy ....... 34.50 34.00 44.00 
Corn Meal ......... 36.50 37.00 48.00 
Gluten Feed ....... 41.75 41.75 43.75 
Gluten Meal ....... 51.75 53.75 52.75 
36% C. S. Meal ....38.00 38.00 43.00 
41% .C. S. Meal ....40.00 40.00 45.50 
43% C. S Meal ..... 42.00 42.00 47.25 
34% O. P. Linseed 

ee WUE Sacaeass 46.75 45.50 47.00 

POTATO SENTIMEN7 IS 
IMPROVING 


It looks as thoug. the potato mar- 
ket is taking a turn for the better. Senti- 
ment is responsible for the much better 
tone. Reports coming from the country 
indicate that some growers are of the 
opinion that the high point of the mar- 
ket has been passe', especially in viev, 
of the very quiet market that has rre- 
vailed for the past two weeks. Facts 
and figures do not bear this out. A 
close analysis of the Government crop 
report of November 1 shows that the 
marketable crop is lower than was ex- 
pected and a real shortage exists. It 
must be born in mind that the high 
point reached three or four weeks ago 
was a record breaker. In spite of the 
present lull, prices are only slightly 
under those high figures. 

During the recent peak, shipments to 
market were unprecedented and it is 
quite natural that the market would 
slow up under such unusually heavy 
supplies. It was also to be expected 
that country buyers would cease ac- 
tivity while this condition existec in the 
market and while the embargo was in 
force. The embargo has been lifted 
and although trading at the moment is 
show sentiment is much better. It was 
to be expected that trading would be 
more or less dull just previous to the 
holiday because buyers at such a time 
are more interested in the holiday spec- 
ialties, usually anticipating their potato 
requirements several days previous. The 
market up-state is still above par with 
New York City. Many local markets 
up-state are fully a dollar a_ bushel 
higher. 


BEAN MA.* -ET QUIET 


The bean market continues to sho 
the extremely quiet tone that has been 
so characteristic of late and values are 
barely steady. Up-state red kidneys have 
got to be real choice to bring $11 per 
hundred. Common stoc!: is. selling 
around $10.25. There are practically 
no de-estic white kidneys on the mar- 
ket. They have been very searce. One 
of the largest receivers has informed us 
that strictly fancy hand picked white 
kidneys in new jute bags of 100 pounds 
would bring $9.75 a hundred delivered 
in New York City. Domestic pea beans 
are offered freely at $6 a hundred but 
most of the business is being done at 
$5.50 to $5.75. New York has not becn 
experiencing enough cold weather to 
give any stimulation to the bean market. 
In spite of heavy damages to the beaa 
crop, Government crop reports indicate 
that the yield this year is only slightly 


below that of last year. 
NO CHANGE IN HAY 


There has been little or no change in 
the hay market, although receipts are 





more liberal, especiaily of medium and 
lower rades. ‘There is very little No. 
1 coming in. The demand is fairly goc 4. 
Strictly fancy choice hay will bring $30 
at the moment. No. 2, $26 to $28; No. 
3, $23 to $24; sample $18 to $20; light 
clover mixed selling anywhere fron: $20 
to $28, depending on grade. Oat straw 
is $14 to $15 a ton, rye $17 to $ 


MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 


There is no change in the live calf 
market. Prices are about the same as 
they have been for the pa several 
weeks, $16 a hundred representing the 
top of the market on prime stock. Fair 
to good live veals were selling «..+- 
where from $13 to $15.50 Live tambs 
are meeting an active market with 
$16.50 representing the top of the mar- 
ket. 

Country dressed veal is still at 20c 
for the top of the :narket. The market 
is weak and slow, especially on medium 
and lower grades. Very few reached 
the top market, most selling at 13c to 
18c. Dressed spring lamb is tery slow 
and dull, just the opposite of the live 
market. Prime stock only reached $12 
a head with average stock anywhere 
from $6 to $10. 

Hogs are also in a strong position, 
meeting good demand, stock weighing 
from 100 to 200 pounds, selling any» 
where from $12.50 tc $13 per hundred. 
Heavier stock is a shade lower. 















Hotel 
Knickerbocker 


120-128 West 45th St. 
Just East of Broadway, 
Times Square 
New York’s Newest Hotel 
A location unsurpassed. A few se 
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onds to all leading shops and theatres | 
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Away from the noise and bustle and 
still convenient to everything. Be- 
tween Grand Central and Pennsylvania 
terminals. 
RATES 
$3 to $5 per Day 
400 Reoms—400 Baths 
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Color Your Butter 
“Dandelion Butter Color’? Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 

- Before churning 
add one-half tea< 
spoonful to each 
gallon of cream 
and out of your 
churn comes but- 
ter of Golden 
June shade. “Dan< 
delion Butter Cols 
or” is purely vege- 
table, harmless; 
and meets __ all 
State and National food laws. Used for 
50 years by all large creamerics. Does- 
n't color buttermilk. Tasteless. Large 
bottles cost only 35 cents at drug or, 
grocery stores. Write for free sample 


bettle. 
ss WELLS & RICHARDSON CO.. 
Burlington, Vt. 
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cAmong the Farmers 


Farm News From New 

OURING along the border between 

New York and Pennsylvania one 
does not see many potato fields that 
have not been harvested at this writing, 
near the middle of November. Our 
farmers as a rule have taken advantage 
of every good day and have taken in 
very nearly all their crop, not alone of 
potatoes, but of everything else. More 
cabbage than anything else is out now, 
and that is fast being cared for. For 
this reason cold weather has not hurt 
us as badly as it has some in other sec- 
tions. 

Because the potato situation is the 
most sensational of aaything in the crup 
line, we give a bit of time to asking 
what are current prices. So far the 
prices are very much up in the air. It 
will take a little time to stabilize them. 
Farmers are quite well wrought up 
over the matter. Some are selling for 
$2.00; on the E.-J. market last Saturday 
they brought $2.40 retail, and some are 
not selling at all, preferring to take a 
chance on the price being still higher. 
We hear of a $2.50 rate here and ther .. 
One thing is sure: those who have po- 
tatoes this year are not giving them 
away, as they did last year. Hundreds 
of bushels never wer. marketed last 
year, but were fed to stock. Many sold 
for 35 cents a bushel. Now a peck 
will bring much more than that. 

Many farmers are realizing some 
money cutting wood and marketing in 
the Triple Cities, Binghamton, Endicott 
and Johnson City. For a cord they get 
about $4.50, and if the coal strike lasts 
much longer, the demand will be even 
greater than it is now. Farmers are 
burning wood themselves quite gener- 
ally, and are thankful they have it to 
use. 

Not as much fall plowing, as usual has 
been done as yet. 

Apples are our poorest crop in this 


part of the state for 1925. Rarely do 
we have to note so complete a failure. 
m. Ba We 





Farmer’s Meetings 


Dec. 1. Clinton County Farm Bureaw. 
Annual Meeting at Plattsburg, at 
1:30 p.m. H. C. McKenzie will 
be the speaker. 

Dec. 2. Ulster County Annual Farm 
Bureau Meeting at Kingston. The 
annual banquet will be held in the 
evening. 

10. Annual meeting of the Alle- 
gany County Farm and Home Bu- 
reau at Belmont, N. Y. 

13-14-15. Annual Meeting of the 
New York State Horticultural So- 
ciety in Rochester. FE. R. East- 
man, Editor of American Agr - 
culturist will speak on Jan. 15. 

13-14-15. Rochester Fruit Show at 
Roches‘ *- 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Fall Meeting of Agricultural 
Engineers 


"T= fall meeting of the North At- 

lantic Section of the American So- 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers will be 
held at Schenectady on December 10, 11 
and 12th at the Hotel Van Curler. This 
meeting will be devoted to the engineer- 
ing problems as they are relative to 
agriculture. Engineering today plays 
an enormous part in the business of 
farming, contrary to what most people 
believe. Among the problems to be dis- 
cussed at this meeting will be rural 
electrification in its various phases, farm 
power machinery and farm building 
Problems, such as ventilation, remodel- 


ing, sanitation and up-keep. The more 
farmers turn to machinery, the greater 
is their need for the study of the agri- 
cultural engineers and this meeting is to 
bring out some of the reports that ine 
vestigators have been working on for 
the past few years, 


a typical one being 


York and Pennsylvania 


the subject of the dilution of crank case 
oil in kerosene burning tractors.. 


County Notes 


Erie County, Pa.—October was a very 
cold wet month. Snow began around 
the middle; stayed on two weeks. 
Leaves were green and covered with 
snow. Farmers having hard time to get 
their potatoes and buckwheat; unly one 
or two nice days at a time; buckwheat 
don’t get dry enough to draw until it 
rains again. Raining hard tonight; wind 
sounds like mid-winter. Potatoes sell- 
ing at $1.75 to $2.00; butter 60c; eggs 
60c; chickens 22c.—R. McA. 

Essex County.—Threshing and silo 
filling are finished. Grain turned out 
very good, but corn did not ripen well. 
Much rain and cold weather made the 
corn season poor. Potatoes have rotted 
Ladly. Owing to the short potato crop, 
many potatoes have been put in the cel- 
lar that ordinarily would have remained 
wndug. The frosts of October injured 
apples to some extent. Many were used 
for cider instead of being stored. Eggs 
are 65c a dozen, veals 14c to 16c dressed, 
pigs $3 to $5 each.—M. E. B. 

Washington Co:nty.—On account of 
the continued wet weather, very little 
fall plowing will be done. Some corn 
yet in the fields. Several from this 
locality attended the “Farm Bureau” 
meeting at Granville on the 17th. The 
county was well represented and much 
interest was shown by all. Plans were 
made to canvass for membership. Very 
few potatoes were grown in this locality 
this season. Dressed pigs are bringing 
20c per pound; beef 10c; eggs 70c and 
75c per dozen.—H. C. C 

Franklin County.—Your recent letter 
at hand requesting names of milk plants 
operating in this section and price paid 
for 3% milk. The Dairymen’s League 
or Bordens at Burke, Sheffields at 
Chateaugay, and other points in the 
county; the September price paid by 
Sheffield was $2.49, Dairymen’s League 

2.215. The October returns have not 
as yet been received. The Sheffield 
prices run anywhere from 25c to 50c 
higher each mont: than paid by the 
League.—N. T. J. 

Chautauqua County.—Farmers have 
been improving every fair day we have 
in digging their potatoes, a few have 
some to dig yet. Acres of buckwheat 
never was cut, as the snow smashed it 
flat. Many have commenced to cut and 
lay in their supply of winter wood, 
while many have it already cut and sea- 
soned. All T.B. cows have been shipped 
away from this section.—P. S. C. 

Genesee County.—We have been hav- 
ing cold weather for the season; last night 
was the coldest yet. Lots of apples frozen 
on the trees. One grower had 500 barrels 
of Spies that were not picked yet. Lots of 
potatoes to dig yet. The farmers are hit 
pretty hard. Potatoes are $2.00 per bushel 
apples 50c to $1.00 per bushel. Eggs 
7oc per dozen; butter 45 to 55c per Ib.; 
beans $3. to $5.00 per bushel and not all 
pulled yet and what is to pull has to be 
pulled by hand, the ground is so wet.—J. C. 

Jefferson County.—Plowing has been 
held up in many places on account of 
so much rain. Another coat of about 
two inches of snow covered the ground 
this week, an unusual thing stubble 
ground plows. 

Potatoes scarce and sell readily for 
$2.50 a bushel. Few people are getting 
eggs at 70c is paid. Butter 58c a pound, 
roasting chickens bring 20c a pound alive. 
There is a good supply of turke;'s 
among the growers, but few have been 
sold yet for Thanksgiving; 65c dressed 
is top price and buyers will not set 
a price until about November 12th, say- 
ing they must hear from the big markets 
(Boston and the west) before they make 
a price, but with good weather there 
will be many fine birds for Holiday 
trade.—C. J. D 
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Increasing Dairy Herd Profits 


New York Central Lines are continuously 
striving, in every way, to aid the farmer in- 
crease his profits from milking herds. 


Our Department of Agricultural Relations is 
constantly co-operating with cattle breeding 
associations, agricultural colleges, farm bu- 
reaus, and progressive farmers, for the pur- 
pose of improving the quality of dairy cattle. 
Fewer and better cows mean better milk 
and more profit. 


Transporting milk from farm to city is a 
considerable part of our day’s work. By the 
“Better Cattle Train” Demonstration Trains, 
and similar methods, we are endeavoring to 
increase this traffic—to prosper as the com- 
munities we serve prosper. 
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NEW YORK 





New York Central Lines 


Boston & Albany—Michigan Central—Big Four—Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 


and the New York Central and Subsidiary Lines 


Agricultural Relations Department Offices 
New York Central Station, Rochester, N. Y. 


Michigan Central Station, Detroit, Mich. 


68 East Gay St., Columbus, Ohio ' 
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EW. TOwWNsEnD & SONS NURSERIES 


ALISBURY, MD. Catalog FREE 


Largest Growers of Strawberry Plants in the World 





CATTLE BREEDERS 








Wallkill, 


THE LOVELIEST SPOT IN 
THE WORLD FOR 


JERSEYS. 
Write Us. 


BORDEN HOME FARM 


HARDER, 


SILOS 


Are Easier 
To Buy 


You can now buy a 
genuine Harder Silo 
on the most liberal terms ever offered to 
silo purchasers. You can meet the pay- 
ments out of your milk checks and soon 
own clear and free the, best silo that money can buy, 


The new patented Harder-Victor Front is the most 
important silo improvement of recent years. 


Write today for particulars 
of our easy - payment plan 
and our free book “Saving 
with Silos.” Investigate the 
time and labor-saving feae 
tures of the new Harder- 
Victor Front. 









HARDER MFG. CORP,’ 
Box F, Cobleskill, N. Y¢ 
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Universal 


Tiller, 


especially built for use with 
the Fordson tractor, pre- 
pares an ideal, pulverized 
seedbed in one trip over 
ihe The greatest farm 
amplement of the day 
W rite ra copy of our attr tive, 
lustrated fold 
THE UNIVERSAL TILLER CORP. 


625 West 43rd Street 


New York 


Pa 
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AS LOW AS $10 


Bay your saw direct at lowest factory prices. 


Guaranteed —~ backed by $10.000 bond. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK SAW 


PORTABLE WOOD 
ete 


sath. posts, 
Lowest priced practica! saw 

and sizes at money-making 

price Also H. & Z. all steel 

Concrete Mixers— money 

on all concrete jobs 


Saws firewood. :umber, 
table can be attached 
made Other ety 


> 


les 


Guaranteed 





Write vouay for FREE CATALOG 
showing all kinds saws, engines, 
feed m conerete mixers and 
tenes Ford& Fordson Attachments 

: Ful! of surprising bargair 


MERTZLER & ZOOK CO 
Box 44 
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Barking For You 


Greatest LOG SAW Offer 
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Room 801-W Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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making job or a 
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Thousands have made 
their dreams come true, ‘ 
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ICome to Detroit Now! 
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. te ¢ ment, expert instructors Au 
fa » . eth Writet . e ( 
| ( . 1 photogravure book a Detr 
' r 1 Want to start your training at ! € 
| boul in Detroit. Address A. UG. Zel “| 
| Michigan State Automobile School | 
as 92 Auto Building Detroit, Mich. 
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RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK 
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NG the past year a number of 
questions, pertaining to the care of 

the storage battery have come to me. 
Fart ire becoming users of storage bat- 
t and more every year both be- 
~reased use of utomol les, 

but radios as well. It 

has, therefore m- 

ed desirable to treat 

t this subject briefly 


and in such a way 





that it should be of 
value to eve bat- 

tery own 
: All of the rules 
— given by companies 
The —t Pilate for the re of hat- 
terics are | d on 
t ul e tacts are derived f 1 the 
‘ ion of the battery itself and m 
é ts operation. P. ly e 
would be better heeded if the facts 

ick o. them were wnder-tood. 
It t necessary to und nd that a 
ttery does not st elect ity. 
he current that we get from a storage 
battery is the result of chemical action 
within each cell, but unlike the ordinary 
dry cell, after the chemical action has pro- 
il to a point where no more electric- 
y can be produced, we can by passing a 
urrent through the battery restore the 
battery to it origi- 
nal chemical condi- 
tion, after which it 
will again deliver 
electricity. If you 
define a storage hat- 
tery, you will state 
the above tact mn 
different term “A 





verts electrical 


and during 


} 


discharge 


ergy during charge 
reconvert the chemical energy nto elec- 

il en - 

A storage battery consist entiall f 
some positive plates and some negative 
plates immersed in a_ solution called an 
clectrolyt A positive plate consists of a 
metal framework called grid which has 
been pasted full of peroxide of lead (Fig. 
I \ negative plate consists of the same 
type of grid which has been pasted full of 
| lead (Fig. 2) The extensions on 
a certain number of positive plates are 


“lead burned” to a 
strap to form a posi- 
tive group ( Fig. 3) 





In a similar manner 
1 number of nega- 
tive plates are fast- 
ened to a strap to 
rm a negative 
up (Fig 4). 
hese two groups 
re then dovetailed 
r,a parator 
talled be- 
, *, The Positive Group 
each posits fig. 3 
ote plat 
\ running vertically and 
t 1 ive plate. The gative 
up with the positive group and the sep- 
Fig. 5) form an element (Fig. 6). 


e ' vail .. 
element is then placed in a suitable 


ind covered with the solution of elec- 
t An element installed in a jar, 
a col ind immersed in the electro- 
c prise ell. Each cell will deliv- 
l dtl fore to obtain a six 
volt battery 
tl cell ire pilac- 
ed t her in a bo: 
nd connec’ d in 

eries (Fig. 7). 
L It cl al ic- 


n of a battery is 


is follows When 
fully charged there 
is on the positive 
plates lead peroxide 
and on the negative 





lead. 


con- 


spongy 
Group I 


jegative 
fig. 4. ne S lut yn 


plates, 
rt 


How a Storage Batte 


How It Is Made and Where the Power Comes From 
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By F. G. BEHRENDS 


sists of a certain definite proportion of sul- 
phuric acid and pure water. As the cur- 
rent is taken from the battery, the sulphur- 


i¢ ac. enters the plates changing the 
compounds gradually to lead sulphate. 
When _ the com- 
pounds are largely 


changed to 'ead sul- 
phate, the battery 
can no longer deliv- 
er a current and is 
said to be discharged 
run down. Since 
part of the sulphur- 


or 





ic acid formerly in 

P a The Separator 
the electrolyte is fig 
now held in_ the 
plates in the form of lead sulphate, the 
proportion of the sulphuric acid to the 


vater in the electrolyte when the battery 
is run down is much less than when the 
battery was charged 

To charge the battery a current is pass- 
ed through it which breaks down the lead 
sulphate compound on the plates restoring 
them to their original condition and re- 
placing the sulphuric acid in the electrolyte, 
bringing it back again to its original pro- 
portion of sulphuric acid and pure water. 


Cell 


Cennector 









Seal Nut 
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The Complete Battery, fig. 7 


To summarize, the action may be stated 
in this way. As the current is used from 
the battery and the battery runs down, the 
sulphuric acid leaves the electrolyte and 


enters the plates. The density of the elec- 


trolyte approaching more nearly that of 
On the other hand, 
battery 


when a 
in 


water alone. 
current is passed through the 
charging, the sulphur- 
ic acid is driven from 
the plates back into 
the electrolyte, the 
density of which in- 
creases until when 
fully charged, the 
original proportion of 
sulphuric acid and 
water is attained. 

It can, therefore be 





seen that it is possible 5.060208 
for use to determine =a. 
at any time the pro- : 


portion of sulphuric acid to water in the 
electrolyte, we can tell whether the battery 
is fully charged, partly charged, nearly 
run down or completely run down. This 
can be determined by taking hy- 
drometer readings and the cl 
of the battery known at a glance. 


A hydrom« 


large 


ter syringe is shown 


in fig. 8. Within the outside 
glass housing, there is a small 
glass tube, the hydrometer, 


weighted at one end and graded 
at the other end with marks from 
1.100 to 1.300. The end of the 
hydrometer syringe is inserted 
through one of the cell openings 
and the electrolyte is drawn up 
into it floating the hydrometer. 
The density or thickness of the 
electrolyte will determine wheth- 


er or not the hydrometer will 
= float high or sink low. The read- 
fig. 8 ing is taken’ on the scale level 


Lo Gasket 


ry Works 


with the liquid. If full 
Strength electrolyte were 
drawn into the syringe, the 
hydrometer would float at 
such a level that the 1.300 
mark on the scale would 
be even with the surface of 
the liquid in the syringe 
(Fig. 9). This condition 
would be found with a ful- 
ly charged storage "battery. 
As the battery discharges 
and the sulphuric acid en- 
ters the plates, the density 
of the electrolyte becomes 
and less and if read- 
ings were taken from time 
to time as the batter. was 
running down, the hydrom- 
eter would float lower and 
lower in each case until 
finally the density would 
have so far decreased that 
the hydrometer would sink 
in the liquid until the 1.100 








less 











mark was level with the A Charged 
° ° Battery 
surface of the electrolyte. fig. 9. 


(Fig. 10). This would in- 
dicate that most of the sulphuric acid had 
entered the plates and that the electrolyte 
was little more than plain water and that 
the battery was completely 
discharged. 

Since a hydrometer reade 
5 to 1.300 indie 


Filling Tube 
ing of 1.27 


dicates a 
fully charg- 


Level of 
Electrolyte 





ed battery 
and read- 
ings less 
than 1.150 


acomp.ete- 
ly dis- 
char ged 





battery, we 
can tell 
from _ the 
intermedi- 

ate read- 
ings, the 
charge of 


the battery 
and be guided accordingly. 
It would seem to me ad- 





visable for every storage , 

battery owner to have a | 

glass bottle in which to | 

keep distilled water and a a Ds-harge@ 
hydrometer syringe with oe 


which to test his battery. 
By taking occasional readings and adding 
water when necessary, the life of any store 
age battery can be greatly increased. Hy- 
drometer readings tell us not only the con 
dition of the charge but warn us when it 


is time to take our battery to a service 
station. 
In the following article, the rules for 


the proper care of a storage battery will 
be considered. 


Some New Bulletins 

Cornell Extension Bulletin 108, The 
Farm Shop and Tool Equfpment by L. M, 
Roehl. With the increased use of mae 
chinery, the amount of repair work on 
farm is continually increasing. Good work 
depends on good tools and a good place to 
work. This bulletin gives directions for 
making a work bench, tool cabinet and 


tells what tools are needed on a farm 
“<< s 
Cornell Bulletin 438 Economic Studies 


of Dairy Farming in New York. Nume 
ber Three. Grade B milk with alfalfa 
roughage by E. G. Misner. This bulletia 
will be helpful to the man who is interested 
in studying the costs and profits of his 
own farm in comparison with others. It 
gives some fine farm management sug¢ 
gestions. 





Grease is better than oil for protecting 
plowshares from rust when they are stored 
for the winter, the grease stays wheré 
it is put. 
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Henhouse 





Chore Savers 


How to Lighten the Load and Speed Matters Up 


AID S. A. Gerdwen, a prominent 

Ohio poultryman, to me, when I vis- 
ited him recently, “Why not apply the 
same time and labor-saving arrange- 
ments to the care of the farm poultry 
that we apply to the care of the farm 
herd and other lines of farm endeavor? 
Why let the farmer’s wife carry feed 
and water when the hen house can be 
made as convenient as the barn, and 
other farm facilities? These two ques- 
tions are among the many I ask myself 
as I go about and see the average farms. 
I find that less than 25 percent of the 
farms have a convenient system of feed 
storage and water supply in their poul- 
try houses.” 

Gerdwen has an uptodate and modern 
poultryhouse, and is adding the im- 
provements he is telling about. His 
house is modeled after the latest improv- 
ed type of the multiple unit idea. His 
feed storage idea has already been in- 
corporated in the building and the water 
supply system is being put in. He has 
been led to follow this course largely by 
the experience of another farmer in an- 
other state whose plant he has largely 
modeled after, especially in conven- 
iences. 


Feed Storage Saves Steps 


While on a pleasure jaunt he ran 
across the idea and was not slow to 
bring the idea home and apply it. I 
shall let him tell something about what 
he found on the other man’s poultry 
yards: 

learned a lot while on that trip, 
and while I am a bit apt to follow my 
own inclinations, yet £ can see things 
as the other fellow sees them. In an- 
other state, one can learn many things 
that can be brought into use at home. 
On the farm in question, I found a poul- 
try house that was certainly the'last let- 
ter in*‘convenience. I particularly noted 
that the barn and feed rooms were 
about 300 feet away from the poultry 
house. But this did not affect the feed- 
ing of the hens in the least. The stor- 
age room was built into the poultry 
house. At the end of the poultryhouse 
nearest the dwelling house a space of 
five feet of the length of the building 
was cut off for feed storage and a par- 
tition built in. This was again subdivid- 
ed, making two rooms of five by eight, 
the building being 16 feet wide. On the 
inside of the house there are doors open- 











“M'm—ah ain’t got no head for this 
business.” —J UDGE 








— 





ing into each of the two small rooms 
from the scratching room. There is a 
window opening from the outside into 
each small room and the sashes are 
hinged to allow easy opening, for 
through these windows the feed is un- 
loaded into the storage room. 


Hens Get Better Care 


“Then there was the scratching room. 
It was 16x40 feet and in it every thing 
was handy. The feed hopper was in the 
center of the room, raised two feet 
above the floor to keep out litter. Still 
another hopper was used to provide oys- 
ter shells and grit. Compared to the 
owner’s former method of carrying feed 
from the barn daily, about 300 feet 
away, he saves about a half hour each 
day, or nearly two working days a 
month. And he admitted that his birds 
received more careful attention since he 
had things arranged in this manner. 

“What impressed me so much was his 
water system. You will note that I 
have everything modeled after the plan 
he has, and plans are perfected now 
whereby I shall have the water in this 
house six months hence. He has a press- 
ure tank on his farm. The water was 
piped to the henhouse, one-half inch 
pipes being used. These were placed 
under the frost line. Inside the kouse 
the watertrough was placed in front of 
one of the windows, and about two feet 
above the floor, to keep out dirt and 
litter. The faucet is so fitted that a 
hose may be attached to cleanse the 
concrete floor. Here at the trough the 
birds get their fresh water the year 
round. Now, you see what I expect to 
have in a comparatively short time. And 
while telling about this, also tell your 
readers that this water question may be 
nicely settled even where there is no 
pressure tank, by piping direct from a 
well or spring where there is enough 
fall for the gravity flow. There are var- 
ious ways to save steps and to give the 
birds their fresh water supply all the 
time.” 


Drops and Nests Easy to Clear 


Gerdwen also borrowed a number of 
other good ideas from his friend in the 
other state. One of these was the drop- 
ping boards arrangement. These are 
five feet wide and run the entire length 
of the house, and are located along the 
back wall. Good lumber was used to 
make them smovoth and to make clean- 
ing easy. Roost poles are ten feet long 
and are fastened to the ceiling with 
wires. There is nothing to hinder clean- 
ing of the dropping boards, which he 
does with a short-handled hoe. It is 
but a few minutes work to clean them 
and to make this still easier, he scat- 
ters a few handful of dry sand on the 
boards when cleaned. 

He has made his nests in ten-foot sec- 


tions and they are located under the 
front edge of the dropping boards. To 
make their cleaning easier they are 


made in two parts, the nest sections not 
being nailed to the bottom board. To 
clean them it is necessary only to pull 
the top part forward and the contents of 
the nests falls out. The hens enter the 
nests from the rear and the eggs are 
collected by letting down a hinged door 
in front. “Hens like to steal their nests 
and this gives them every possible 
chance to think they are hiding them. 


Advantage in a Good Walk 


As we left the poultry house we fol- 
lowed a finely arranged and built grav- 
el walk towards the house yard. I 
made mention of the beauty of the walks 
about the buildings. Turning to me, 
Gerdwen asked, “‘Why walk to the poul- 
try house through several inches of mud 
several times a day, when several loads 
of gravel from the creek near by will 
make a dry walk the year round at 2 
very small cost? 





Querying Gerdwen as to his conven- 
iences being a paying proposition, he 
gave this as his parting statement, 
“Since I have added these convenienccs 
to my poultry equipment, the care of my 
flock has been a decided pleasure, and 
the more regular care we are giving the 
birds has so increased the egg yield 
that we are positive that we have been 
several times repaid for the expense in- 
curred.”—W. S. Farver. 

Raising Ducks 

INCE I have had very good success, 

or luck in raising ducks, I will try 
to tell how I do it. I have the crudest 
sort of equipment, just any old box or 
boards nailed together. Anything that 
will hold them will do in dry weather, 
but beware of leaky coops when it is 
rainy weather. They are as easily 
drowned as chicks. Even tho they do 
like water and can swim, they cannot 
stand a chill. I got many drenchings 
looking after mine when a sudden storm 
came up. I confine them in a small 
yard or enclosure a week or two, then 
they are able to, and do better running 
around, preferably on grass. First I 
start them on stale bread wet with milk 
or water. As they get older I add corn- 
meal, cooked potato parings, or potatoes. 
I change feeds gradually. They require 
plenty of feed and care for three or four 
weeks. After that barring storms and 
cold, they aré very easily cared for. I 
shut them in at night until feathered, 
then let them sit just anywhere after 
feathered, seem to prefer the outdoors 
to coops. Mine sit around the feeding 
lot until snow falls. I raised about one 
hundred and fifty last year. Sold them 
at twenty-five cents per pound live 
weight. Our local market price. I also 
dressed quite a lot for purchasers when 
they so desired them for which I receiv- 
ed forty cents each. I feel I am fairly 
well repaid for time and expense of rais- 
ing. To succeed with anything one must 
be interested and on the job every day. 
A lot of work one day and none the 
next will not give good results in the 
raising of ducks or any other kind of 
poultry.—Arabelle Smith, Pennsylvania. 





Preventing Mold on Sprouted 
Oats 


We have been trying an experiment by 
sprouting oats for our hens. We have 
trouble in preventing them from molding. 
Can you tell us how to prevent this? Is it 
Practical to sprout oats for hens under 
farm conditions?—J. N. T., New York. 

ATS will not mold when sprouted if 

you will add a little formaldehyde 
to the water in which they are soaked. 
A half teaspoonful in three gallons of 
water is about right. Let them soak 
over night, and then spread them about 
an inch deep in trays and place them 
in a warm place. Our experience has 
been that most farms do not have a suit- 
able place for sprouting oats and we be- 
lieve cabbage is more economical for 
green feed. We once experimented with 
an old incubator and succeeded in sprout- 
ing oats successfully, but it would take 
a big incubator to do it on a large scale. 
There is an oat sprouter on the market 
that is heated by a lamp and _ wort:s 
good. The trouble with a home made 
sprouter, or frame for racks is that it 
dries out too quickly. A sprouter that 
is enclosed keeps in the moisture. One 
way of overcoming this drying out is to 
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The brooders that ex- Write for 
perienced poultrymen Catalog 
favor because they « — 
m9 a < re a“ 


number o 
healthier 
chicks at a 
minimum of 
cost and at- 
tention. 


extra 
value and ex- 
tra size, yet 
large volume 
of sales-makes 
possible the 
low prices VY. 
shown. "I 
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SMITH BROTHERS 
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Develops BETTER FLOCKS In LESS 
Ze TIME with LESS LOSS 
Healthy heat, automatically cone 
trolled. No fire risks. Operates on 
any electric current—simply at- 
tach plug. Convenient. Economica-. 
5 sizes. Low Prices if hardware stores, or hatchery 
can’t supply you—order direct. Write TODAY for FREE 











folder. WELLINGTON J. SMITH C0., 609 Davis-Farley 
Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 
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My prices are much lower 


* this year on Fence, Gates, * 
e » adj Steel Posts, Barb Wire,¥ *Jele¢ 
* “a / Roofing and Paint. My new > 
* catalog is a money saver, ~4tO . 
A Million Farmers Save Money [ZV 
on my Factory-to-Farm, Freight Mite 
pid pian. You can save money, 0 
too—quality a satisfaction guaran’ a 
1 or my New Cut Price catalog NOW. 
BROWN FENCE & WIRE 
Dept. 2003, Cieveland, Ohio 3 








MAKE MONEY 
Pulling stumps for yourself 
and o 
—the fastest easiest op- 
erating —— puller made. 


Horse or han wer. Easy 
terms—$410 Down. 


rs with” Hercules” 


Cheapest Way 
to Pull Stumps 














POULTRY BREEDERS 





Pure Bred Barred 


BABY CHICK Rocks. Bred for size 


and egg production. The kind that 
make big broilers. Send for price list. 


KOSTER POULTRY FARM, 
Laurel 





Delaware 


ERRIS trcrionn PULLETS 


Thousynds now at low prices. Trapnested, COCKERELS$ 

pedigreed. Egg contest winners for years. Pay ~ 

after you see them. Complete satisfaction guarantee: 

Write today for speci! sale bulletin and big tree catalog. AFENG 
‘GEO. B- FERRIS, 96.4 Union, Grano Rarios. micn, EGGS 











Jones’ Barred Rock Chicks 
We are now booking orders for early delivery, 
frst hatch Nov. 16th. Write for prices. 
A. C. JONES, GEORGETOWN, DEL, 














PULLETS FOR SALE 


310 Selected Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks. 
heavy laying stock. Price $2.00 each. Ship any num- 
ber . On approval. Choice breeding cockerels 
WILLIAM DAILEY, LEXINGTON, MASS, 


Frew 


Ra 
$4.00 each. 





LARGE STOCK Fire Voultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guine 
eas, Bantams, Collies, Hares, Day Chicks, low, catalog, 
PIONEER FARMS TELFORD, PA, 





Squab Book FREE 


juabs are raised in one month, sell for high 
. prices. Sold by millions. © money breedin 
them. We ship everywhere on three months’ tr 
our famous breeding stock. All supplies. Estab- 
lished 25 yeara. 
ree 








cover the oats with a layer of coal ashes 
which holds the moisture. 


r-printed 
kk, How to Make Money Rreeding 
- PLYMOUTH QUAB CO. 
434 H St., Melrose High., Mase. 
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», 66 97 . 
Schwegler’s “ THOR-O-BRED” Baby Chicks 
“LIVE AND LAY” 

Rocke, tant hone tstnes 2S 
8, that have thrived an ained i ig i 
high ews bn I he a from selected. te ig 

ster stock. Leghorns, Rocks, R. I. > F 
Minorcas, Ocpingtons, Wyandottes. 2c. and ag “ge 


are bred from healthy, free range 
tested and culled 
Order early, 


Ba, 100% live delivery, Postpaid. Membcrs of International Bab 






vo Chick Association. Write now for our FREE CHICK BOOK. 
‘eoevemn' $28 ScHwecier’s Marcntay 204 NORTHAMPTON 


Burraco.N.¥/ 
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The Delayed Pilgrim 
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t t f voi ina language and slaved for, and been mean to the family “Listen. That's not all of the story, man’s shaking finger. 
fi nd better tl hi vl and neighbors about, were no good at all either. Last night I had a dream too. I “That,” he replied smilingly, “is noth. 
Lynch that he was re- ...And when I had learned that, he says, dreamed that somebody or something came ing but a train.” 
cit é her wech that had so in the curtai hould raise, the mist should and stood by my bed and told me that I Abner suddenly began to shake again, 
| very languas vas clear away and I would be admitted again was about to have a strange experience, with a return of that trembling or chill 
upor memot to take up my pilgrim’s journey on the that this experience would give me an op- which Lynch had first noticed. 
‘ tinued, ~ you long Highway portunity, and if — made the most of this “Come over here and rest for a mo- 
narrow and grasping at t He paused a moment, and then continued: opportunity, all should be well with me. ment,” said the younger man kindly, and 
Y lied early from « k, mucl “That's all, except that this morning, If not—and now liscen and see how ihese Brown allowed h:-1self to be seated on the 
‘ ( lerat [I say, I f d myself in there on a words check with what you said—if not, stone wall that bordered the lane. 
' pared her You ret nch of weeds,” and again he jerked his the mists would not lift and my program “Now, young feller, tell me again what 
I r home carrying with in-un- thumb over his shoulder to the cemetery on the long Road would be delayed.” that is,” and he pointed to the train that 
I nt memory of their father \nd back of him irst I thought I must have Brown made no reply. He sat gazing was now fast disappearing down the val 
! I t u ter your walked in my sleep and got stuck here all down into the valley with a half eager, half ley. 
l | farming, night hen [ remembered that dream fearful, look. Young Lynch grabbed off Briefly Bill tried to explain that a train 
t I id [ climbed up on this wall and looked his straw hat and ran his fingers through was a set of cars drawn on a track by a 
up and down the valley, and I dunno... his sweat dampened hair. steam locomotive, but the more he tried 
I dun “So, by jinks, I may be crazy, crazy as_ to make it clear, the more it was impressed 
‘ nea . 9 5 you are, old man, but things like this don’t upon him how little he himself, and any 
! ( line fence, and a little He put a shaking hand in characteristic just happen. I think I've been given a other person for that matter, really knew 
1 which is rightly 1 For gesture on his trembling Adam's apple and hunch, and by golly I’m goin’ te follow about the modern inventions which he. had 
i pottage and 1 similar in a broken voice continued it. You climb down off that stone wall grown in the habit of taking for granteu. 
I lif 1 hav ted “It's all queer...queer, Even the woods and come along with me, and whatever Then he turned and saw the face of the old 
l ! tamil 1 lost different Should be more of them... happens, don’t tell a:.ybody else this tale man filled with amazement mixed futility 
the affections of your friends and neigl Nothin’ that [ can see is the same but the of yours. If you do, they will run us both of his task. 
And then, not satisfied with all of hills Chen along comes you, up old into the bughouse sure.” * “How—how—fast does that thing go?” 
t il 1 laid & curse upon your daugl lerry’s pasture lane, driving them there Silently the two men crossed the pasture, “Oh, that might have been going forty 
t [ the Lynct. | that she married, caows, and you tell me about owning this climbed into the lane and started down miles an hour. Some of the trains go as 
iarrel with farm of Jerry Lynch’s and that he has toward the valley below. Lynch paid no fast as seventy or cighty.” 
t ys tatl ver the line fen \nd been dead a hundred years. And so, I attention to anything except the older man, “A mile a minute’” gasped the old man. 
make sure that your evil deeds should dynn .Um all mixed up...Maybe you're whom he allowed to walk a little ahead. “Now I know you're lyin’. And I take 
live on after you, you cursed any of your right Maybe I am crazy, as you said, but On him Bill kept a troubled, intent look, it unkind, sir, I take it unkind.” 
descendents who should ever again marry jt's a funny way to be crazy, ain't it?” a mixture of worry, curiosity and awe Bill made no reply to this but stocd 
i Lynch Compensation and retribution Lynch jumped down from the wall and But Abner Brown had no eyes except for looking at the other. Some measure of 
fundamental law lor that curse, and pegan pacing nervously back and forth, the country, familiar and yet strange, his responsibility in handling this situa- 
| of wasted ence, it is d trequently stopping to study the man on known and still unknown, that lay before tion came to him, and with it a little chill 
it you must pay, the fence The old fellow’s head had sunk him. of apprehension or fear passed down his 
The old man’s y trailed off int upon his chest. His gaunt frame was all , & © spine. Where was this adventure with the 
silence and again he was lost in revet hunched together and h eemed uncon- It was worth looking at. By now the unkncwn to lead him? What was to be 
i ious of all around him. fog had entirely raised and the clear air the end? Could this be a dream? No, it 
G nh, ’ inch impatient! ( Suddenly Lynch stopped in front of him made it pos “le to see the river sparkling was too real to be a dream, and too 
or und tapped him on the knee ir the morning sun, winding for miles up strange to be true. Turning to the old 
Well, that spirit, or ghost, or angel, « Listen, oid man. If you're bughouse--” and down the valley. The farm country man, he commanded him abruptly to “come 
Whatever it was, then says, says | “What's bughouse?” quickly interrupted was like a gigantic checker board with its along!” With a little start, Abner roused 
Because of this, Abner Brown, tl the other small patches of woods alternating with himself from his thoughts, climbed meekly 
Master of Life has passed sentence upon Crazy. Crazy. Good Lord, can’t you the fields of young crops and the unplowed down from his seat on the fence, and the 
you, and I have come with His command. understand the English language? Listen grass lands. Near at hard on this side of two resumed their journey. 
I say unto you that the objects and ideal ..I tell you, queer as it sounds, [ can’t the valley a clover field ran up the hillside Coming to a turn in he lane, the old 
of life are not measured in gold; but rather h Ip believing that story of yours, and it bordering the lane through which the men man paused again. 
happiness, happiness for ourselves and - ain't no dream either....If you're crazy, were walking. On the other stretched a * ¢ 8 
| that we bring t th And I'm crazy, too......Yesterday it rained— hillside pasture. Over all like a mighty “Wait a minute,” he said. “’Pears to 
piness 1s gained through progress. couldn't do any farm work—got to prowl- blanket was the young, tender green of me that this lane between my farm and 
a tars which you see through your jng around the old garret—found an old early summer. Jeremiah Lynch’s has been changed! Now, 
ld indicate to the wise that package of yellow papers—seen ‘em before, After a few moments Lynch heard the pis js y-here the lin. was that we've been 
t life here on eartl but one little bu: never bothered to open ‘em....Couldn’t old man muttering to himself quarrelin’ about, but there should be no 
part, o1 tep on the Road of Progr make them all out, but in the old bunch “Queer—queer—can’t get over! the turn here.” 
t leads eve 1 and on thi rh tl vas a little notebook or journal and in this change..... There’s my house down there Then raising his voice to a high nasal 
until final perfection and final | apy s journal it told about how my great grand- and still it ain’t....Same house, yet it ain’t tone, he shouted: 
tained by all. On tl Road we are f:ther, Jeremiah Lynch, had had years of the same. Must be that new stoop.” “That old whelp’s been up here last 
Hl pilge For those wl profit by trouble about a line fence with his neigh- “Can't be that,” said young Bill. “That night, changed this line, and stole some 
experience and for those who try bor, Abner Brown.” porch has been on that old house all of my more of my land!” 
to bring happiness t tl t cO.1- ua 2 life.” Lynch, who had been walking a little way 
int | rress d the { ‘ tl The old man started to tremble and “Maybe, maybe,” petulantly returned the ahead, stopped impatiently and started 
I through it that tl catch a glimpse ake again with his chill, but without old man, “but twasn’t there the last time back toward Brown. ; " 
of the Road that tretche ver, eve edine Bill continued: I saw that house....Now—now what’s the “Get a grip on yourself, Mr. Brown, 
onward.” [his notebook ‘'d how Abner Brown matter with that knoll yonder back of he said, “and don't be making such crazy 
Yes, yes,” said young Lynel it what was a hard, grasping man that nobody the house?” He raised a hand as if to remarks like that. This line has been here 
\ the rest What is the ntem liked. It said. too, that Abner Brown had brush a_ mist from across his eyes. just like this during my time and my 
és Angel says to 1 For fad a daughter who was in love with Jerry “Where’s the patch of woods on it that father’s time before me” 
n earth who do 1 DP Lynch’ n, and when Brown found it out we used to get chestnuts out of: aaa “Yes, yes, boy—I forgot,” said the other 
en them there can be no pro- he forbade the marriage and laid a curse “Woods!” exclaimed the other. Woods! gently. “Got to have a lettle time, ye 
l them t louds cannot lift on any of his descendents who should ever Why, man, that patch has been in meado.v know—got to have a leetle time. 
- ves have fallen from their garry any of the ‘I. nch Tribe’.” land ever since I can remember....Come Then to himself: “Maybe I did cage he 
Bey can see the Road of Lif Young Lynch paused a moment to wait to think of it, though, I do recall now that set too much store on where that line 
. ;, ‘Abr Brown, you a for the old man to control his shakirg. they dynamited some old stumps out Of went, after all. : f 
t! * You have completed thi “Now, listen to the strangest part of there years ago.” ae Boos ” By this time they were near the foot o 
rth, but you have arrived wig” “Dy-dyna—dynamite? W hat's that ¢ the hill, A little distance ahead a -_ 
tor you have failed to prepare He pointed finger dramatically to a “Blasting,” said Bill, irritated. Say,  ¢- a mowing machine was turning a ne 
' . te," homestead in the valley below Mr. Brown, you've jst got to remember land into the clover field. The old ma 
7. a 6 “You see that house down there?” that you can’t go asking these fool ques- tock one look and stopped short. vettio” 
topped. Over in the next The other nodded. “It’s my place.” tions of anybody else. “That old Jerry Lynch was sae har 
l. A crow flapped slowly “Well,” said Lynch, “whether you ever 7 * * _ ew contraptions around...,” remem — 
‘ heads and al lon the fence lived there or not, .he girl that I love lives The men walked on for a little ways in he broke off short and — a = 
y to peer at the two men in some there now.” and he turned almost fiercely the lane and then the old man spoke again. pitiful, puzzled face to oo ed Ot 
ity \ll around them was the busy toward the other, “and her name is Brownt “When—when I was here, I mind how The other started to —_ ha a 
lite in) midsummer. Sut Moreover, I am sure she loves me, but a feller could come upon this here hill and the strangness out-weighed t : ere 
} heard any of these things. TI he won't marry me, though the Lord jook out across there,” he waved a hand the situation, and he explains wre a 
old it with bowed head, and Lynch knows how many times I've asked her in to indicate the country below them, “and “That is a mowing machine—to iw . led 
rd and 1 b tales the last few years. She gives no excuse jt seems as if more than half of the lots with you know. ee sae “ 
whist | hoarsely. “Go except to say that no Brown should ever were covered by woods. Now look what $ either. Been in use probably ic . 
‘ What was the sentence? marry a Lynch and that the reason is a happened—just look at it. Sometime I ninety years. ” aid the other. “But 
“H ys pointing a finger at long standing secret tk>t 2c can’t tell me.” yow folks ’re goin’ to be sorry they’ve cut ~ Maghe, mnyt, _ . Id cut more 
het ¥ tae easies ase ce + eprie walking rapidly back ad off all of the woods—” all the same, I callate — i ail 
, nd of a hundred years I was to forth in froat of the wall. He broke off to grasp young Bill by the grass with a well hung "an ye 
rs back to earth. I was to stay long “But now, after reading that old note- armas along drawn-out shriek was wafted any expensive pgs oat - eunke some 
‘ hl that I may see how I had book,” he muttered half to himself, “I up to them on the morning air. The younger man ey ‘led tolerantly. 
wasted my life, and so that I might learn, think I know Mary's secret.” “What in the name of tarnation is that?” retort, and then instea omils 
ul ld, that tl zs [ had worked He turned back to the old man. Lynch followed the direction of the old (Continued Next Week) 
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LONE SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
American Agriculturist Tribe 
HE response to 

the November 





contest was good, 
though not as many 
Lone Scouts entered 
as I expected. I have 


been thinking that it 
might be a good idea 
to ask you scouts for 
suggestions as to what 
you would like for a 


contest. Write us, 
giving your suggest- 
ions and if possible 





we will follow some 
of them. 

I am wondering 
how you scouts liked 
the cartoon drawn by 
Del Forkey? I would like to have some 
more in the Scout column, so get busy, all 
you scouts who can draw. Make them on 
white paper and use India ink. They can 
be drawn with pencil first and then inked 
in. 

Several Scouts have sent me pictures of 
themselves. Some have not been suitable 
for reproducing. It would be fine, I think, 
if we could have some pictures of some 
of the Lone Scout tribes. 

The degree report cards have been com- 
ing in fine. Keep it up. 


Making a Collection of Stamps 


O begin with, you should go through all 
the old papers you can find in store 
rooms, old trunks, in attics, old desks or 
wherever you think there is a chance for 
old letters and documents to be hidden. Ask 
your mother and friends to let you search. 
Old American stamps are often very scarce 
and many a collector has found valuable 
stamps in this way, postage, revenues, pro- 
prietaries and others. There is no hobby 
so interesting, so educational, so financally 
profitable as stamp collecting. Your first 
purchase should be a packet of cheap 
stamps which can be purchased of any re- 

liable dealer. 

EDWIN DECKER, (10) 
Bullville, N. Y. 











Lone Scout Letters 


Daer Lone Scouts: 

| am Just writing to tell you that | have 
passed my first and second degrees, and 
lam at test three in the third degree. ! 
have three points toward the Booster But- 
ton, having secured Floyd Carbaugh, Ker- 
mit Spence and Byron Trostle. I am inter- 
ested in trapping and would like to hear 
from some other scouts who are interested 


In this. 
CHARLES LOTT, (5) 
Gettysburg, Pa. 





Dear Lone Scouts: 
| have just finished my first degree test 
and am enclosing the amount for my sec- 
ond degree book and first degree badge. ! 
have not been in the organization very long 
but have very much fun in that time. 
Every day when the American Agricultur- 
Ist comes | always look for the Lone Scout 
page first of all. We have about fifty head 
of Guernsey cattle. Some of them are pure 
bred and some are grades. We send our 
milk to the Merill Soule plant at Frews- 
burg. ! would like to have any other Lone 
Scouts write to me who are interested in 
Guernseys. 1! would like to have any of 
the’ Lone Scouts in this tribe write to me. 
Scoutingly yours, 
L. S. ROBERT GRANT (10) 
Kennedy, N. 








Dear Lone Scouts: 

Say, scouts, have you ever heard of my 
new collection? It is handwriting collect- 
Ing. At present | have only a few, but ex- 
pect to get more soon. If some of,you will 
send me your name and address on a slip 





Solution of Last Week’s Puzzle 
Series » Will Start Next V eek 
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The Receiving Set ilus- 


Compact. This set is 
priced at cighty dollars. 


“There are no songs 
like the old songs” 


E KNow a farmer who is 
fond of music and thinks 
the melodies of his youth are 


best. 


For years he sought the 
words of a song his mother 
used to sing. It was “ Nico- 
demus.” He remembered 
the air, but the lines eluded 


him. 


No one could help him— 
not even a music publisher to 
whom he wrote. He seemed 
to be the only person in the 
world who had heard of this 


song. 


Last Christmas the farmer 
bought a radio set—for all the 
family. One evening, out of the 
ether came the lost favorite— 


a mellow baritone singing: 


“Nicodemus, the slave, was of African birth, 
And was bought for a bag full of gold; 
He was reckon'd as part of the salt of the earth, 


But he died long ago, very old.” 


The farmer’s wife 
wrote down the words 
—all the verses. 





Model 10 (without tubes), $80 





Radio Speakers 
priced from $12 to $28 


Prices slightly higher from the Rockies west, and in Canada. 


“That one song is worth 
ten times more to me than 
the money we paid for the 
radio set,” the farmer said. 
“Just suppose we hadn’t been 
listening!” 

And the farmer’s wife—what 
does she say? Her favorite is 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” 
sung by a male quartet. She 
hears it frequently, for broad- 
casters have wisely recognized 
the demand for negro spirit- 
uals and old “heart songs,” as 
well as for classical music and 
the steamy jazz of the night 
clubs. 


“I like to hear the great 
preachers, too,” says the farm- 
er’s wife. “But, I declare, the 
best thing about radio is that 
it keeps the boys and girls at 
home.” 


Theirset isan Atwater Kent. 
Can you imagine a gift that 
would bring more hap- 
piness this Christmas 
—to all your family? 


= - 


Model 20, $80 








trated is the Model 20 





(15) 425 







The farmers say 
“Atwater Kent” 


The Meredith Publications,owned by Edwia 
T. Meredith ,ex-Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Capper Publications, owned by Arthur 
Capper, ex-Governor of Kansas, recently 
asked farmers in many States what make of 
Radio they expected to buy. 

In both surveys the leading make was 
Atwater Kent. Every Atwater Kent owner 
knows why. Your dealer knows, too, and 
will be glad to tell you, 








How radio pays 
its way 
RADIO has something for 
everybody. It brings into your 
home, from over the hills and 
far away, concerts, opera, plays, 
fiddling contests, spelling bees, 
lectures, farm talks, university 
extension courses, the voices of 
the world’s leaders, including the 
President of the United States. 

To the farmer, it also brings 
market, crop and weather re- 
ports. ‘The farmer who is missing 
this Governmentservice is losing 
money, as thousands of farmers, 
whoare making money by owning 
radio sets, can testify. 


be a. oe 
Hear the Atwater Kent Radlo Artists 
every Sunday evening atg.15 o'clock 
(Eastern Standard Time) through 


stations - 
WEAF... +» New York 
WJAR oe es Providence 
WHEEL. cccceces Boston 


eee « alternating 
o Pittsburgh 
«2 Buffalo 
« « Detroit 
WOC wescee Davenport 
wcco. Minneapolis-St. Paul 
«+ Cincinnatt 
WCAP «2.4. Washington 
WTAG «16+ 0 Worcester 
oe ee St, Louis 


ATWATER KENT MFG. CO, 
A. Atwater Kent, President 
4769 Wissahickon Ave, 
Philadelphia * Penna, 


SEND FOR IT! 

We will gladly send you free a copy 
of this beautifully illustrated 32-page 
booklet if you will just write and ash 
us. In it you will find descriptions 
and prices of Atwater Kent Receiv- 
ing Sets, Radio Speakers and ether 
equipment, 


WFI t ; : ; « Philadelphia 


. 


. 
WGRisees 


























of paper, I will feel greatly obliged. Thanks 
follows! 
What’s the matter with the A. A. Tribe? 
It’s all right! 
HARRY PHILLIPS, (5) 
Averill Park, N. Y. 





Dear Brother Scouts: 

It is with great interest that | noted the 
way you respond to the notice in the 
American Agriculturist to join the Lone 
Scouts of America. I have been a Lone 
Scout for five years and at no time have 
People pald more interest to us than they 
now do. You will never regret that you 
Joined this organization. After you have 
recelved your membership card and hand- 


- book, do not fail to return the requested 


portion of the membership card, then study 
your handbook. 

There are many benefits that can be en- 
jJoyed by members of the Lone Scouts of 
America, but you must do your share of 
work to realize them. The degrees are more 
than you can imagine they are. After you 





have passed the first you will want to pass 
all the rest too. 

It pays to get your pals and friends to 
Join, organize a tribe, (corresponding to 
Boy Scout troop) and do your degree work 
in groups. You can do it ever so much 
better with someone’s aid and cooperation. 
The badges that you win by successfully 
Passing the degrees are well worth the 
time. After you have passed the seven 
degrees you are allowed the privilege of 
using the title L. S. D. after your name, 
it gives you prestige over your scout ac- 
quaintances. 

I request or rather strongly advise you 
to subscribe to either BOYS LIFE, the offi- 
cial Lone and Boy Scout organ, or for the 
Lone Scout magazine ‘Youth.” The latter 
magazine Is published and edited by Lone 
Scouts. The price of it is 50c per year. 
It is well worth it. {It contains more prac- 
tical Lone Scout news than Boys Life does. 
So that you know what other Lone Scouts 
are doing all over the world, | suggest that 
you subscribe to the latter magazine at 


least. If you are interested write to me. 
“Youth” has a_ subscription contest at 
Present and ! will be glad to secure sub- 
scription blanks for all of you that desire 
them. You may submit articles, drawings 
and stories to Youth and if they are pub- 
lished you can win medals. There are quite 
a number of Authorized Lone Scout Ama- 
teur Publications that publish material 
submitted by Lone Scouts only. Through 
all of these papers you have the chance 
of winning a bronze, silver or gold medal. 

Truly, you have been presented with an 
opportunity to learn much about nature, 
woodcraft, and other people. Correspond- 
Ing with other Scouts all over the United 
States and elsewhere affords pleasure and 
entertainment and makes many new 
friends for ycu. 

1 would like to hear from any new Lone 
Scout or any that have belonged to the 
organization for any length of time. 

Scoutingly yours, 

Lebold Saitzer, L.S. D, L. S. B, G. Cw 

Sacramento, Pa. 
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The best surprise of all—a 
KODAK 


Kodaks, $5 up, at your dealer’s 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 











Candle 
— 


New 500%: 


famps. More healthful. E 
ate. No smoke. No 
Low priced. Guaranteed. Table 
lamps, wall, hanging lamps and lanterns. 
EE Trial. 
Liberal O ffer 











$12.00a Day 
Make big money. 
New plan. Simply 
accept orders, No 
experience or capl- 
tal required. Outfit 
Free to hustlers. 











Send for wy 
territory and 

Ourtrit Otter. 
Write lay 


Fever headache or grippe~ 
oe break in a day for the millions who 


Col 
use Hi Headache and fever stop. La 
ve ope is checked. All in a way so reliable 
at druggists guarantee results. Colds are 


po important to treat in lesser ways. 


Be Sure Its W's Price 30c 
CASCARA &; QUININE 


Get Red Bex “ROMS” with portrait | 














| For Complete Outfit 


The Jack of All Stoves 








ONLY 


| Consisting of Cooking 5c 
Stove, Fueland Extinguisher 


t farmer has bundreds of uses for this little 
tt broils, fri perfectly. Indispensable for 
breakfast or a hot lunch at noon, it instantly 

ats shaving water, curling irons or baby's milk. 


Sold by dealers or direct Send this Ad and 25¢ to 

Sterno Corp., 9 = Tth St., New York City, Dept. 345, 

d we will paid, stove, can of Sterno and ex- 
Sat tenth on guaranteed or money back, 


-—temnntan “=ar 


Manufactured Under U. S. Gov't Permit for 
Use Only as a Fuel 


Sterno Is 











Cuticura Talcum 
Is Soothing 


For Baby’s Skin 


Seap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. 

















PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff Stops Hair Falling 
Restores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
i. and $1.00 at drug . 

If ines Br Wi ohn Patchogue. N. ¥ 




















The 
“Royal” 


A Modern Bathroom, $60 


wonderful Bargain consisting of Complete 
Rathtub, Toilet and Basin. We carry a full line of 
Plumbing and Heating Supplies at reduced prices. 
Send For Free Catalogue 20 
J. M. SEIDENBERG CO., Inc. 
254West 34th St. New York City 
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Christmas Giving 


= a Matter of Spirit and Not ot Expense 


. DUNN climbed the porch steps 
yore and sank into the gayly 
cushioned rocker beside her neighbor, 
Mrs. Martin. “Isn't this weather the 
limit for September?” she remarked, by 
way of greeting. “It’s simply too hot to 
do anything!” Then, as her eye fell 
ttpon the sewing with which Mrs. Martin 
was engaged, she exclaimed: “Well, if 
here isn't the ‘early bird’ again! You 
don’t mean to tell me you are making 
Christmas presents already?’ ’ 

“The ‘early bird’ catches the bar- 
gains,” laughed Mrs. Martin. You are 
a good guesser. I am making laundry, 
collar and shoe bags for my only neph- 
ew, who entered college this fall.” She 
took the finished laundry bag from her 
basket and laid it in Mrs. Dunns’ lap 
for inspection. 

“This gift making is awfully nice, of 
course,” said Mrs. Dunn, examining the 
bag with interest, “but I simply haven't 
the time or money for it. The war 


aprons, luncheon sets, children’s bibs, 
not to mention rompers, play dresses, 
bed spreads and house dresses. In fact 
the things one can make out of un- 
bleached muslin are only limited by 
time and material. The lovely creamy 
shade can be kept by an occasional rinse 
ing in water containing a little yellow 
ochre. For embellishment I use appli- 
que designs cut from the percale, or 
simple designs in French knot, lazy 
daisy and outline. Cretonne also makes 
attractive trimming. 

“I take my work to club and church 
meetings, pick it up awhile after din- 
ner, or when I sit down like this, in the 
afternoon, and you would be surprised 
to see how much I accomplish. 

“There is much more satisfaction, ace 
cording to my way of thinking, in evolv- 
ing really attractive gifts from humble 
material, than in buying a few expensive 
presents.” Mrs, Martin cut a thread and 
held up a completed monogram, worked 











No. E3194-12 shows a pillow top in present style, both as to design and stitchery. 
The work is all done in large cross stitches of rea, on heavy cream linen crash. A fine 
pattern in black in the top-finish of the fringe used on the ends of the pillow, help to 


accept the character of the work. 
ends, can be had to match the pillow 


A scarf 17x45 inches, stamped with the design on both 


Heavy cream crash 17x45 inches for top and back of pillow, $1.00. Floss for scarf 


35 cents; floss for pillow 20 cents. 


Fringe for scarf or pillow 35 cents. 





gave people a good chance to cut out 
Christm and I was mighty 
glad of it I remember moth- 
er and dad, and my own family” she 


is presents, 
Of course 


qualified. 

Mrs. Martin threaded her needle in 
silence. “Do you know,” she confessed, 
as she began on a row of French knots, 
“I did not cut out my gift making, even 
during the war. My husband's work 
tated moving rather frequent- 
ly, and in place we have lived 
there have been some —— whose 
gifts and greetings, following us, have 
made Christmas a time of sinin Te joy, 
sonicthing like a reuni ood friends, 
too precious to relinquish when it came 
to a show-down. But we have cut the 
expense to a minimum. 

“This year is to be an unbleached 
muslin Christmas. I got the material 
at a mill-end sale, paying ten cents a 
yard for it. You see it is about the 
right weight to launder satisfactorily.” 
Opening a small box, Mrs. Martin dis- 
played a assortment of em- 
broidery cotton and percale. “There is a 
quarter of a yard in each of these pieces 
of percale,” she continued, and, allowing 
for a few yards of baby ribbon, a bit of 
lace, and elastic, my expenditure will 
not exceed three dollars, not such an 
extravagent amount for Christmas gifts, 
is it?” 

“But what are you going 
queried Mrs. Dunn. 

“Everything imaginable,” returned 
Mrs. Martin. Dresser and _ chiffonier 
scarfs, table runners, kitchen and tea 


has necessi 


every 


notg 


rainbow 


to make?” 


on a collar bag, for Mrs. Dunn’s inspec- 
tion. 

“Open confession is good for the 
soul” said Mrs. Dunn; “you’ve made me 
ashamed of myself. I'll have to admit 
that the bottom has fallen out of our 
Christmas, since we cut out everyone 
but the immediate family. There is 
something in a gift, however small, 
which warms the heart. I’m going to 
buy a bolt of unbleached muslin right 
away, and get busy.”—Mrs. E. B. DuB. 


Holiday Hints 

NE lousewife [ know plants her 
Christmas tree in a pail of earth 
which is moistened with water every 
day. This not only keeps the tree fresh 
but prevents the needles from falling. 
The pail may be camouflaged with green 

and red crepe paper. 

Left-over bits of worsted accumulated 
during the year make excellent “tying” 
material for the Christmas packages. 
Wind the worsted three times each way 
around the package and fasten it tightly 
in the center. The addition of a few 
little tassels, long hoops, knots and seals 
will make a parcel a real object of beauty. 

A pretty little favor for the Christmas 
party may be made from a ripe acorn. 
Simply take the acorn, push a long pin 
through the stem of the cap and the 
acorn and into the small end of a med- 
ium-sized cork. Use toothpicks for 
arms and legs. With pen and ink, draw 
a face on the acorn and cover the cork 
with a paper dress. A charming little 
acorn doll is the result.—I. R. H. 
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Cooking Chicken 


Tested Recipes tor Holiday Cooking 


N ninety families out of a hundred a 

chicken dinner always means a special 
treat and from Baby to Grandfather no 
dish is better liked. Any of the follow- 
ing recipes will give a new way for 
cooking the great American bird that 
any housewife would prefer to an eagle, 
in the pot or on the table. 


Chicken with Cocoanut:—Sclect a 
young fowl or two if the family is large, 
dress and cut as for fricassee. Open a 
cocoanut and pour off the milk. Cook the 
chicken in this milk until tender, adding 
a little water as needed. Remove fowl 
to baking dish, sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, dot liberally with butter and 
over the top pour the grated meat of the 
cocoanut. Set in oven until brown over 
the top and serve hot.—L. M. T. 

If the chicken is large and your cocoa- 
nui is small, the milk from the cocoanut 
will have to be augmented by a generous 
supply of water. The 3A service ts so 
well committed to the use of the pressure 
cooker for meats which need a litile pre- 
liminary tendering that we were wishing 
that the fowl had a bricf session with the 
cooker before the cocoanut was added to tt. 


Pressed Chicken:—Disjoint a four or 
five pound fowl, cover with hot salted 
water and let simmer until tender. Re- 
move from fire and drain off broth, add- 
ing to it one chopped carrot, one chop- 
ped onion, a stalk of celery broken in 





Y®U’LL WANT A CIRCUS 
QUILT 


They are so eas- 
ily made and so 
very much worth 
themaking. 
There are 20 Roly 
Poly Circus Quilt 
biocks, each 8 in- 
ches square and 
hottiron transfer 
patterns by 
which you’ can 
stamp the design 
onto white mus- 
lin squares. The animals are then em- 
broidered in outline stitch and the 20 
set together as pictured on page 14 of 
our Aug. 29th issue. 

The 20 transfer patterns in one 
Package with instructions for making 
will be mailed postpaid upon receipt of 
50 cents for complete quilt set. 

Send orders to 
Embroidery Dept., American Agricul- 
turist, 461-4th Ave., N. Y. C. 




















small pieces, a half teaspoonful of salt, 
one-half teaspoonful pepper corns and 
two sprays of parsley. Let simmer un- 
til but one cupful remains. Cut meat in 
small cubes or chop and pour it into the 
hot liquor in the pan. Put rings cut 
from hard boiled eggs in the bottom of 
a bread pan and over these pack the 
chicken. Cover with a buttered paper, 
put a weight on top and let stand ten or 
twelve hours. Put on platter and slice 
just before serving —L. M. T. 

The chopped vegetables cooked into the 
broth add not only a pleasant flavor to this 
dish, so convenient for serving cold, but 
they also lend a litile bulk and value as 
food which can be obtained only from 
vegetables and fruits. 


Royal Chicken:—Singe, dress and cut 
up a young fowl, sprinkle each piece 
with salt and pepper and dredge with 
flour. Fry in hot fat turning often un- 
til browned. To one quart of water, add 
half a bay leaf, one-half teaspoonful pep- 
percorns, six slices of carrot, three slices 
of onion, and one-half teaspoonful salt. 
Put chicken in this and simmer for two 
hours. Remove chicken to warming 
oven and to the stock add four table- 
spoonfuls butter, four teaspoonfuls flour 
rubbed to a paste in cold milk, and a 
seasoning of salt and pepper. Let sims 
mer ten minutes, stirring frequently. Re- 
move from fire, add one cup hot sweet 
cream and the well beaten yolks of two 
eggs. Put in chicken and serve with 
waffles. If necessary reheat after chick- 
en is put in but do not boil or egg will 
curdle. 


it would be delighted with chicken 


prevared in this manner. The preliminary 
frying process gives a flavor to the chick 
en which nothing clse quite seems to do. 
Roast Chicken:—Draw a good sized 
fowl, run water through to remov. all 
blood and dust inside with powdered 
sage and pepper. Make a dressing of 





Home-Made Toys are Best 


{ *32 » “7 Se 4 
sare’ UU Ry, 
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a pe ! 
WU 1597 MAnd 
cS t 
This cunning set consists of a doll, dog, 
clown doll and suit for the clown. These 
toys can be made very easily. You use dis- 
carded socks and stockings to make these for 
knock-a-bout and play and if you wanted to 
make pretty one for gifts you could use odd 
pieces of silk or silk socks or stockings of 
varicd colors. The Pattern No. 1597 cuts 
in one size only aud requires for doll and 
cap 3% yard of 18 inch or wider material 
and for the dog 3% yard of 14 inch material 
and for the clown you will necd % yard of 
16 inch or wider material, for the suit 4 yard 
of 25 inch or wider material, Price 13c¢. 


Little Sister’s Dress 








Why not make little sister happy by mak- 
ing her a new frock for the holidays? This 
one is quickly made and can be both pretty and 
useful. Pattern 2552 comes in sizes 6 to 14 
years. The 8 year size requires 2 yards of 
40 inch material. Price 13c. 

TO ORDER: Write name, ad- 
iress, pattern numbers and sizes 
clearly and correctly and enclose 
with correct remittance in stamps or 
coin (although coin is sent at own 
risk). We also suggest that you send 
12 cents extra for a copy of our Fall 
and Winter Fashion Magazine and 
mail to Pattern Department, Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 











four cupfuls hot mashed potato, two 
tablespoonfuls chopped onion, one table- 
spoonful chopped chives, one cupful 
broken English walnut meats, one half 
teaspoonful pepper, one teaspoonful salt, 
two tablespoonfuls butter, beaten yolks 
of two eggs, one half cupful cream and 
one-half cupful seeded raisins. Fill the 
body of the fowl with this, trt.ss and 
bake in a moderate oven until tender. If 
the fowl is more than one year old put 
thin slices of bacon over breast, wings, 
thighs and back fastening them in place 


with toothpicks. Remove bacon before 
sending to table—L. M. T. R 

To those who are fond of potato stuff- 
ing, this one which is quite dressed up with 
nut-meats and raisins will be especially 
festive. 


FOR STUFFED APPLES. 

Core large, sound cooking apples. Fill 
the centers with chopped figs, nuts and 
raisins. Add brown sugar, allowing two 
tablespoons for each apple. Place the 
apples in a deep baking dish and add water 
to one third the depth of the apples. Bake 
until tender, basting occasionally. Serve 
cold with whipped cream. 








Cork and Screw Kettle Knobs 
If the knob cones off a kettle or pot 
lid, slip a screw through the hole with 
the head of it to the inside of the lid. 
Then screw a cork on the protruding point. 
This will make a good knob and is one 
that will not get so hot as a wooden l:nob 


does.—E. 





(17) 4% 





Are you getting this 
extra help for washing and 
cleaning —or missing it? 
Dirt-loosening naptha and 
splendid soap, working 
hand-in-hand, make 
Fels-Naptha different from 
any other soap, no matter 
what its shape, form, or 
color! 


Safe help! Quick help! 
Thorough help! 

Isn’t this extra help worth 
a penny more a week? 
Cheaperintheend,anyway! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha 
—or will get it for you 








for all™ 
the year 


C= anything better ex- 
press the spirit of Christmas 
than a gift that brings comfort, 
convenience, and happiness 
every day of the year? 

That’swhata Colt Light plant 
will bring you. 

Think of the difference good 
light will make in your home! 
To be able to read in any room 
without hugging a circle of feeble 
light; to be able to protect the 
eyes and health of yourchildren; 
to be able to greet your neigh- 
bors with the cheery glow of 
home-made sunlight. 

And your work in the barn 
and farm yard is less tedious and 
more quickly finished under the 
brightness of Colt Light. The 
Colt hot plate and Colt iron make 
cooking and ironing easier. 

Colt Light is safe. You need 
no. technical knowledge to oper- 
ate the Colt Light plant, which 
requires only refilling with car- 
bide two or three times a year on 


A Christmas Gift 










SS 















the average farm. Union Carbide 

for use in the big 200-lb. capac- 

ity generator is sold direct to 

the consumer at factory prices. . 
One of the Union Carbide Sales 
Company’s warehouses is located 
near you. Carbide is always uni- 
form. World’s best quality. High- 
est gas yield. It is always packed 
in blue-and-gray drums. 

No Christmas gift will bring 
as much to you and every mem- 
ber of your family for years to 
come as Colt Light. And its cost, 
installed and working, is less than 
that of the cheapest automobile. 
Write our nearest office today if 
you want to greet your family 
and friends at Christmas with 
Colt Light. , 


' 


Write to the nearest branch for the new free book 
“Daylight 24 Hours a Day” 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 





No other proposition offers as great an 
ity for the farm-trained man as 

selling the Colt Light Plant. Selling ex- 
perience is unnecessary, for we will train 
you to make a success of this work. If 
you are over 25 years old and drive your 
write our nearest office 


own 








New York. . . 2. « « 30E. 42d St. 
Rochester, N.Y. . . 31 Exchange St. 
Chicago, Ill. . 1001 Monadnock Block 
Kansas City, Mo., 716 N.Y. Life Bidg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 6th & Market Sts. 





San Francisco, Cal., 8th & Brannan Sts. 











“COLT LIGHT IS SUNLIGHT” 
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Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


A DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week 
Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, 
address. ‘bus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St.. Mount 
words 
Place your w 


including name and 
Morris, N. Y.” counts as eleven 


ints by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


E VERY week the Americ AN AGRICULTURIST reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent states, Advertising orders must reach our 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, not later than the second Monday previous 
to date of issue. Can n orders must reach us on the same schedule. Because of 
the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your } 
order | 


ellatior 












AGENTS WANTED | EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS 
































, AGENTS—Write for free samples. Sell Mad PURE BREP Bourbon Red turkeys. Free 
ison “Better-Made Shirts for large Mauufactur- range, disease free hens, $7; toms, $10, $12. 
er direct to wearer. Nc capital or experience}C. C’ COLE MAN, Rushville, Pa, Susquehanna 
required Many earn $100 weekly and bonus County ; 
MADISON SHIRTS, 566 Broadway, New York - 
WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS, Anconas, 

WANTED Every farmer who does not own] Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff, Brown Leg- 
a » to write us for our y plan whereby | horns, Jersey Black Giants, White Wyandottes. 
he in sell enough to get } own free, IN- | Specials this month, OWNLAND "FARMS, 
TERNATIONAL SILO CO.,, * Me adville, Pa. Ham nond, N. Y. 

















RED turkeys; Co- 


Re- gs nt BOURBON 
Limited amount; or- 


50 de 
” bennl yia Wyandott cockerels: 


AGENTS. Serge Dre ses $13 



































































































er 


ta > Sample t C.0.D $1.2 Write b oat 

for free Agents List. Ay ONC*Y SALES CO., | der early. ‘FLONA HORNING, Owego, N. Y. 

Dept 549, Boston, Mass. a - 
ROSE COMB Brown Leghorns exclusively. 

ATTRAC riVE OPPORTU NITY for active, | BRUSH, Milton, Vermont. 
earnest salesmet connect th 1 established 
ones Hing lubricants —" th : or roo f FOR SALE—Mammoth Bronze turkeys. JOHN 
name tas - ler trade. Take or-|D. SMITH, Walton, New York. 
fikerel weekly man "THE MANUBACTORERG | FOR SALE—May hetched White Wyandette 
OIL & GREASE COMPANY, Dept. 6, Cleve- | cockerels. Kerr's special mating, $3 each. KEN- 
land, Ohio NI rH MURRAY, Walton, N. Y. 

FARMER AGENTS Make $25 weekly sell FOR SALE—White Emden geese, 4, +. & a 
ing Comet Sprayers. Profitable winter employ-/ each. R. H. ZAHNISER, Mercer, Pa., R. 
ment You take priders, we deliver and collect. 

Commissi eekly I lished years. Par- FOR SALE—Purebred Mammoth Bronze toms 

ticulars fre RUSLER CO., Box C-2, Johns-] and hen turkeys from the best strain. Free from 
tow Ol diseases. CLIFTON LEE, Lowville, N. Y. 

BOARDERS WANTED FOR SALE—Jersey Black Giants cockerels, 

weight, 7 to 9 lb., $3 apiece. ALBERT TOM- 

WANTED—Children to board and care for, ION, R. D. 3, Stanley, N 

dl home, loving care, reasonable price. MRS 
TRI D SNIDE Bangor, N. ¥ MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. Healthy, 

large bones stock. Bred from southern hens and 
CATTLE northern toms. None better. Stamp for ‘reply. 
rHOMAS VOKE, Skaneateles, N. Y. 

"OR SALE—Registered Ayrshire heifer cal a 
“ek aa - ’ eye tone ne Fed eral accre dit- PREMIUM BUFF ROCK cockerels. EDGE- 
ed herd. GEO. I. COTTON, Friends ship, N. Y, | WOOD FARM. Ballston Lake, N.Y. 

REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULL and heif- POULTRY SUPPLIES 





STEPHEN KELLOGG, Burdette, N. 


calves. 


SEND THE FOLKS a dozen eggs for Xmas. 





















W 
a 


ti 
th 


D: 


Ship them in U. S. Safety carriers. 50c brings 














an 


PUREBRED HOLSTEIN-—A_ son of _@] sample, one and two doz. sizes. Our carriers 

rld’s Champion, Will appeal to a man with | are government approved. Special prices to 

hich class herd A grand-son of the famous agents. THE U. S. MFG. CO., Box 913, Kings- 

itchland Colantha Sir Inka Write for par-Jton N.Y. 

ulars. FISHKIILL FARMS, Henry Morgen- 

uu, Jr., owner, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. HELP WANTED 

pineal ga TED CATTLE are profitable | MEN WANTED—To sell dependable fruit 

d a pip the = ke °F ltrees and shrubbery. Big demand. Complete 
bulletin. R. J { F ON ARD, sec., Rockville, Conn. cooperation. Commission paid weekly. Write; 













he 


WILLEMS SONS’ NURSERIES, Dept. J., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


\ few choice pure bred Holstein 


FOR SALE 
m clean, T. B. tested herd and 


ifer calves fr 







































































































































































30 Ib. bull, with papers L. A. DAMON, 
New Woodstock, N. Y. HONEY 

( RNSEY HE IF ERS—F ecredited CLOVER HONEY—Finest quality, 60 Ib. cans, 
tul 7 _s ested ine ie siadh Peles $7.80; Buckwheat, $6; Buckwheat and Aan 
mole 1 TL MEADOW FARM, St. | comb ‘$4. 50 and $4 per case, 24 sections. 
ag ‘THAT : B. here. EDWARD REDDOUT, New Wood- 
: - stock, N. Y. 

DOGS AND PET STOCK CLOVER HONEY, 5-lb. pail $1.25, 10-Ib. $2.15 
ANGORA KITTENS. both sexes, all colors. | Postpaid. J. C. ABBOTT, Northampton, Mass. 
Lowest prices Wonderful pets fully housebr »k- nana - : > te 

Fie ¢3 : Ee’ HONEY—Clover—5 Ibs. $1.15; 10, $2.05; 
Sopa mit one — ™ EMS ous Buckwheat, $1; $1.80. Postpaid 3 zones. 60 Ibs. 
: Bosnia Micsmencs here, Clover, $7.80; Buckwheat, $6; Dark Clover, 

rHOROBRED COLLIE PUPPIES. Males, |$7- HENRY WILLIAMS, Romulus, N. Y. 
spayed females, All ages. ARCADIA FARM, |""WONDERVIEW BUCKWHEAT HONEY— 

i) Send one dollar for a five pound pail of our best 

OH, BOYS! LOOK!! You will surely want | buckwheat honey, prepaid third zone. OSCAR 
one of those Beautify a English or Welsh Shep-}| WOODRUFF, Towanda, Pa. 
herds from my pt inning stock, the world’s 
best, buy now, hey’ i bri your cows home next 
best, bay tam, are bees 7ons come bee MISCELLANEOUS 

> POBER ALFALFA AND TIMOTHY HAY, direct 

Fr R 5S ALI ] a tail pigeons, cheap. ROBERT from growers. Carlots only. Inspection «. >-v 
Br Cette ies W. A. WITHROW, Route Four, Syracuse, N. Y. 

tEAGLES, well trained, some ready to train 

- ' Pr. WAMIT rON Cochranville, Pa F HAY AND OATS STRAW: All kinds, Clov- 
f er mixed especially, either alsyke or red. Write 

ENGLISH *SHEPHERD PUPS and dogs,|for prices delivered your station. AMES E. 

t y 
best for cattle, shippe , or pproval, genuine | DANTE, JR., East Worcester, ° 
heclera, Pups guaranteed, priced reasousbls. Write 
your wants. W. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg, N.| STOW’S PATENT STOVE BRICK. Easily 
\ fitted to any stove or range. Price $1.00. Stove 
und furnace castings supplied. S. J. STOW 
EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS | New Haven, Conn. 

SELECTED FREE RANGE STOCK—Whit HOMESPUN TOBACCO: Smoking five Ibs. 
W vandotte cockerels; Mammouth Pekin ducks; | $1.25; ten $2.00; cl ~~ five Ibs. $1.50; cigars 
, Mammouth Bronze turk LAURA | $4.00 per 100, pipe nay when _ received, 
DECKER, Stant ville, N.Y guaranteed. F — RS ASSOC IATION, Max- 

. n Mills, Ken 

PAR STR N BARREI ¢ K fine, 

1 _ ped he ap A. { 9 | “—". ‘y $ 3 PLY ROOFING PAPER, 100 sq. ft. $1, 
¢ NORTON INGALLS, Greenville, N. ¥.] per roll, seconds. WINIKER BROS., Millis, 
/ Mass 

MAMMOTH WHITE HOLLANDS, 20 Ib | TEAF TOBACCO—Chewing 5 Ibs., $1.50, ten 
y ne : hes : ing. D. I $ ) Smoking 5 Ibs. $1.25, ten $2.00. Guar- 
: tre Ni} inteed. Pay on receipt. Pipe free. UNITED 

OR ALI ) I k lets; April] rOBACCO GROWERS, Paducah, Ky. 
r 1 ] brown « - 
: | . F : ote - ’ 100 GENUINE Aspirn Tablets 48¢ prepaid. 
< | ) Shin any number | Money back Guarantee. Sample Free. Agent 
oS oO th « ALFRED FLETCHER’S | Wanted. GOSNEY, New Drop, New York. 

RM xington, A 1. 989-W 

a SB i. 4. FOR SALE—Secondhand Bean Thresher in 
RKEY Ma th I e, Bourbon Red,| g00d condition. PLEASANTVIEW, Sadsbury- 
XN \ H hens, toms, unre-| Ville, Pennsylvania. 
t 1 trios, highest qual Reasonab 
: WALTER BROS., Pow! Pon Point FIRST and second cutting alfalfa and alfalfa 
Ohio 7 ; mixed hay direct from the growers. Feed this 





high protein hay with low protein grain ration 








wa 











American Agriculturist, December 5, 1925, 
Two Types of Men I Met 
(Continued from page 413) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT—Are you won- 
dering what to give? Here’s the answer: There 
can be no more appropriate gift to relative or 


friend than “THE TROUBLE MAKER,” E. R. 





nothing to denote anything of prosperity, 





Eastman’s new novel. We will mail the book e 
on the date you wish to your friend and an ap- Here though I found a war veteran who 
pre priate Christmas card stating that it is a had been gassed and who barely could 
present from you Send us two dollars and isti i j y a i 
directions and we will do the rest. AMERICAN distinguish objects, so weak were his 
AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Avenue, New CY€S from his service and no hopes for 
York City. any improvement but rather always the 
HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN. Carlots only. overhanging danger of total darkness. He 


Ask for delivered prices on all grades of hay, was a willing and an interesting talker 
’ 





including alfalfa, oat, rye and wheat straw. 

SAMUEL DEUEL, Pine Plains, N. Y. avoiding all things personal and the 
FOR SALE—70 tons baled hay. very good memory of the moments that I spent with 

stock hay; FRANK VAN him I hope that I shall always remember. 


some god horse hay. 
We 


DRESAR, Westernville, N. 


Coming out of the hospital he had used 
his compensation to buy a little place where 
the values were not so high and here ‘ie 
and his wife had settled down to hope and 
to plan against what would have seemed 
to ordinary individuals to be inevitable. 
Remember that he was not farmer bred 
and the task of wringing a living from 
those few upland acres with his health 
shattered and no help must have been 
tremendous. 





TO INTRODUCE our fine smoking and chew- 
ing tobacco direct from factory to consumer 
at wholesale prices, we will sell Five Big 50c 
Packages prepaid by mail for $1.00 (With 75c 
Briar pipe $1.25). Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. The greatest bargain ever of- 
fered. Write for price list. OWENSBORO 


TOBACCO COMPANY, Dept. 106, Owensboro, 
y. 








OLD MONEY WANTED—Will pay $100.00 
for 1894 Dime, S. Mint., $50.00 for 1913 Liber- 
ty Head Nickel (not Buffalo). Big premiums 
paid for all rare coins. Send 4c for Large Coin 





Folder. May mean much profit to you. NUM- : a" ° 
ISMATIC CO., Dept. 502, Ft. Worth, Tex. I discovered him in the task of remodele 
THE PURPOSE OF GOD: Tf yoa vould un. img an old barn, and I was surprised at his 


knowledge of what was confronting agri- 
culture. He was a Farm Bureau member, 
calling my attention with pride to his 


derstand the message of the Bible, and can think 
for yourself; helpful literature will be sent on 
application to ROBERT GREEN, 34 Noel St., 





Springfield, Mass. 
DYEING. Meursing aneds a coccleity. Bante membership sign; he knew the County 
$1.75, Coat $2.50, Vest 75c, Suit $4.75. Ladies’ Agent personally and gave instance after 
5 oJ . ° 
coat $3.50, Dress $3, Skirt $2. Mail package. instance of how he had used the services 


Will return C.O.D. L. 
ton Lakes, N. J. 


DELCO Pulley Plant, 1250 Watts, 32 volts 
complete with batteries, condition guaranteed. De- 
livered anywhere in New ror, _ State, $250. 
CHARLES MERKEL, Pittsford, N. Y. 


KENTUCKY HOMESPUN TOBACCO—Four 
pounds chewing or five smoking $1.00. Postpaid. 
CLEMENTS & WETTSTAIN, Chambers, Ky. 


BLACK WALNUTS: New crop, 6 pounds for 
$1. delivered postpaid. SUNNY BROOK FARM 
Winterton, Sullivan Co., N. Y. 


EXTENSION LADDERS—20 to 32 ft., 25S¢ 


M. VAN NESS, Pomp- ; ‘ . 
of his organization. And so on through 


for the other farmer organizations, he 
knew them all and was in sympathy with 
the attempt to better the conditions. Re- 
member he didn’t say that everything was 
to his thinking, for he showed that he 
thought for himself but he didn’t condemn, 
for a mistake in judgment or policy, the 
entire organization. 

He summed up h‘. theory in few words. 
The gist of it was that he loved the hills 

















XN —— 2 where he had found his health, that he and 
his wife were making a good living with a 
PRINTING little to spare and that with a few more 





PRINTING SPECIALISTS for Farmers, Poul- years the little farm: would be all that one 
trymen, Dairymen. Cuts of Cattle, Poultry, ask. “F : ”h id. “h t 
Swine printed free. Rock-bottom Prices. Sam- could ask. arming, e Said, as go 





ples. ECONOMY PRESS, Millbury, Mass. to get better but it will take time and we 
PRINTING--S00 letter, 500 envelopes only here on the hills are trying to play our 
$6.00 complete. Prompt service—send copy at parts. It will never get better by letting 


once to THE INDEPENDENT PRESS, Mexico, 
New Vork. 

BEST PRINTING, LEAST MONEY 
tionery, cards, tars, ” butter wrappers. 
ESTY FARM PRESS, Putney, Vermont. 


things go, the land must be farmed and 
all must work together.” 

I've been thinking ever since just what 
the grouchy individual with the first farm 





—Sta- 
HON- 








RAW FURS AND TRAPPING ever would have done if he had been 
WANTED HIDES, FURS, WOOL—Write Placed under the same circumstances. 
for prices and tags. Top market quotations. Would he have gone on in what s. ned 
Send your name today. S. H. LIVINGSTON, to be permanent blindness and total dis- 


Successor to Keystone Hide Company, Lancas- 


ter. Pa. 

SEND YOUR FURS to a licensed fur dealer 
and get all your furs are worth. Free animal 
bait to trapners. FRANK A. RIEMANN, Con- 


neautville. Pa. 


WANTED. Raw Furs, 
and Skins. Highest cash prices paid. 


ability and carved out a living and a home 
in a poor location and have been happy 
in the doing of it? I think not because 
he couldn’t carry on with health, a good 
farm, and capital. He was simply a mis- 
fit for the farm, and in short isn’t this a 








Hides, Tallow, Wool 
Write for 





NS = ™ “wen oe ne. See great deal oi what there is the matter 
MINK. COON add clhe RW FuRS With us today. Haven’t many given up 

wanted. “Write for prices and shipping instrue- in the face of what were not inevitable 

seas. _Reserences, F.C VINCENT, Hilei, ciscumstances?—D. V. R. New York. 








WANTED—Raw Furs Jinseng. Free list, ete. 
IRA STERN, New Brunswick, N. J. 


REAL ESTATE 
FRUIT FARMS FOR SALE—In Great West- 


SHEEP 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE RAMS for 
sale. CLINT COVERT, Lodi, N. Y. 

















ern New York fruit belt. good buildings, location, 
near markets, A. A. MILLER, 22 West Park, SWINE 
Albion, N. Y. SIXTY REGISTERED O. I. Cs, Big type, 
_ a — s : i litt oars; guts; 
OPPORTUNITIES IN. SOUTHERN CALI-| bred sows; second litters; opr ertificates ace 


FORNIA are better now than ever for the man RUPRACHT, Mallory, N. Y. 
of moderate means, who desires to establish a 


home on a few acres that will insure him a 


cepted. GEO. N. 
DUROCS—6 weeks old 





pigs for sale. Ine 





good living in a delightful country. Lands are] gtudes a few fine boar pigs. Reaieteced, $9 each, 
reasonable in price and terms attractive. Crops} Satisfaction guaranteed. C. KEZER, Mas 
best suited for different localities are well proved.| cena N. Y 
Efficient marketing organizations are at your serv- isnt 
ice. Southern California has a climate you will DUROC BOARS. Club winners. Great Orion 
like—an enjoyable twelve months open season. | Sensation blood. RALPH WILSON and 


DAUGHTERS, Bloomville, Ohio. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for house 
hold package, bright new calicoes and percales, 
Your money’s worth every time. PATCHWORE 


There are thousands of miles of paved roads. Sea- 
side and mountain resorts offer recreation for 
everybody. Let me mail you our illustrated fold- 
er containing dependable information on South- 
ern California. C. L. SEAGRAVES, General 
Colonization Agent, 81 3 Railway 
Exchange, Chicago. 








Santa Fe Ry, 








A BARGAIN—One of the best farms in Brad-]| COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 
ford County for sale at a sacrifice. 160 acres 
in excellent state of cultivation. Can work with SEND 25¢ for sample set —- yn 
tractor. Great dairy and poultry section. Near| MAS Greeting Cards <= a re 2 
Railroad. % mile to school, church, creamery,| 15 card Assortments | | ste. i 
mill, state road. Large modern barns, house, | BOOK CO., Arlington, N. Y., Dept. 





etc. in fine condition. Poultry houses for 600 
hens. First offer of $7000.00 takes it. Will 
also sell stock and tools. Write for particulars. 
OSCAR WOODRUFF, Towanda, Pa. 


Materials for ladies’ wear direct 
Write for samples and mentios 
A. PACKARD, Box A, 


WOOLENS. 
from factory. 
garment planned. F. 
Camder Me. 








FOR SALE—90 acre farm, extra good land, 
good buildings. Stock, tools, everything goes. A 
bargain. For particulars write L. D. QUINELL, 
Winthrop, N. a 


HOMEMADE JELLIES — Concord and Ca 
tawbas grape, 35c, 8 ounce glass, not prepaid. 
MRS. H. CRAGER, Fredonia, N. Y. 





FARM FOR SALE—144 acres, with stock and DINNER SET for 6 people $8.25 gold lined 





THE CROSS FARM, 
Howard L. Cross. 


Fay- 


FOR SALI Pure bred Toulouse geese, farm|and save money. 


ed. MRS. WM. J. BREW, Bergen, N. Y. ' etteville, N. Y., 





or other designs, wonderful value, goods guaran- 


C. RUSSELL, 
teed. UNITED CHINA CO., Millis, Mass. 


equipment, near Averill Park. 
Averill Park, N. Y. 
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Service 


Bureau 


Legal Tangles and Investments 


You told me once that if a hired man left 
jn the busy season without giving a timely 
notice of his intentions he was liable for 
damages. 

On July ist, 1924, | hired Bill. No length 
of time was mentioned, but he had worked 
for men for nine months previously and 
knew that I needed some one the year 
around. When winter came ! told him that 
as | needed someone especially in the sum- 
mer | would keep him through the winter, 
even if | could get along without him. 
He asked for a few weeks off in January 
and he was allowed to go. He came back 
about the middie of February and worked 
rather steadily until June ist. He went 
away June ist saying he would return the 
same night. He had money coming to 
him and 1} paid him in full, $98.79. 

He did not returr as he said he would. 
i waited a few days and finally went to 
gee him. 1t found him drunk as could be. 
i wanted to know if he was coming back 
or not. It was busy time then. My corn 
was not planted yet and we were behind 
on some other work. Bill came back June 
9th and went to work immediately. 

A few days iate: ne asked for an in- 
creased in pay of $5 per month. | told him 
i would pay him the $5 more for the sum- 
mer months but would pay less in the 
winter. That was evidently satisfactory 
as he did not say anything. 

On July 1st, he was visited by the man 
who selis him the booze, and that night 
he informed me that he wanted his money 
for he was going home. ! paid him on the 
eld wage scale stating he was quitting 
when | needed his services in the worst 
way and without a minute’s notice 

| feel that this man came and took him 
away from me. Bill came back broke June 
9th, having gone through $97 in nine days 
and my checks have Bill’s endorsement 
with this other man’s, and Bill’s shows 
he was under the i:fiuence of liquor when 
he endorsed them. 

| have been advised to sue this man for 
$200 damages for taking Bill away. | have 
no proofs whatever except that Bill's father 
saw him there July 4th and advised him 
to come back to me as |! would take action 
against them. I! have not been able to get 
a man to repiace Bill yet and ! am certainly 
out more than $200. What wouid you sug- 
gest?—A. N. M., N. Y. 


T is our opinion that your proposed ac- 

tion against this man is hopeless, for you 
say “I have no proof whatever.” Actions 
are sustainable only by due proof, and 
where you have none you endanger your- 
self to a subsequent suit for damages. 

There is an action for inducing breach 
of contract, and this is probably the one 
you have in mind. But without proof, 
you would get nowhere with it. 





Another Line Fence 
Dispute 


There is a dispute over line fence which 
8 would like your authority upon. Can a 
Person compel an adjoining farm owner to 
build a fence to hold sheep and if so, what 
kind of a fence would be lawful when the 
use of barbed wire is objected to? The 
assessors of the town do not seem to know, 
and in this locality few keep s:.eep and 
many object to builcing isything but a 
barbed wire fence of two or three strands 
of wire. Will you please inform me as 
soon as possible?—G. M. J., New York. 


OUR question concerning barbed wire 
fences is answered in Section 369 of 


the Town Law as follows: 

“Barbed or other wire may be used In 
the construction of any division fence, pro- 
vided, however, that the person or corpora- 
tion desiring to use such material shall first 
obtain from the owner of the adjoining 
property his written consent that it may 
be used. If the owner of the adjoining 
property refuses to consent to the building 
of such a fence, it may nevertheless be 
built in the following manner: The fence 
shall be at least four strands of wire with 

sufficient bar of wood at the top; and 


te size of such top bars and of the posts 
{ supports of such fence, and their dis- 
“ces apart, 


shall be such as the fence 


viewers of the town may prescribe, and 
with the posts no further apart than four- 
teen feet; and such fence enclosure for 
holding the particular kind or class of cattle 
or animals usually pastured on either side 
of the fence. But any person building such 
a fence without the written consent of the 
owner of the adjoining property shall be 
liable to all damages that may be occa- 
sioned by reason of such fence.” 

Jur suggestion is that if you cannot get 
written consent from the adjoining owner 

use barbed wire ycu might use what is 
called “buckthorn wire.” This latter con- 
sists of a flat iron ribbon about one-half 
inch wide and twisted about three times in a 
foot, with saw teeth cut on one side about 
one-quarter inch in width at the base and 





CLAIMS PAID BY NORTH AMERI- 
CAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
BETWEEN OCTOBER 
10TH AND 31ST. 


Nicholas H. Schuster, Burt, N. Y. ..$ 20.00 
G. G. Carter, Bear Lake, Pa. .... 38.57 
John C Harp, S. Edmeston, N. Y. .. 20.00 
Emily H. Pullen, Green Ridge, N. J. 30.00 
Wm. L. Leversee, Rexford, N. Y. . 30.00 


Mrs Sulia Monroe, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Administratrix of Estate of 
Pearl M. Yager, deceased ....... 1000.00 

Martin Briggs, Bemus Point, N. Y... 


Lanie E. White, S. Otselic, N. Y. 4.28 
Henry P. Crouse, Lima, New York .. 35.71 
William J. Hillebert, Dayton, N. Y... 64.28 
Everett H Ellsworth, Portland, N. Y. 20.00 
George Harrison, Canastota, N. Y. .. 40.00 
Michael Wisniewski, Fiorida, N. Y. . 75.71 
Layton Stafford, Blodgett Millis, N.Y. 20.00 
Roy Hoag, Orchard Park, New York 40.00 
William L. Carnes, Arkport, N. Y... 7.14 
Leslie A. Peak, Cincinnatus, N. Y.. 14.28 
Ben Bium, LaFayette, New York . 30.00 


CLAIMS PAID BETWEEN NOVEMBER 
1ST AND 16TH 
Laurel Lawson, LaGrangeville, N. Y. —2 
J. W. Lewis, Morris, Pa. 0.00 
Howard D. Pickett, Dunkirk, N. Y. 130.00 
Thomas Gill, Silver Springs, N. Y. .. 30.00 
Arch Abbott, Westfield, Pa. 
Mrs. Addie Stafford, Blodgett Millis 
PO WOE dccccncicsvcdsdivcssecen 
Willington Ostrander, Sloansville, 
Y. Administrator of Estate of 
Lany E. Ostrander. 
Sam Valino, Forestville, N Y. 





one and one-half inches apart. This type 
of fence has been held legal, and does not 
come within the section of the statute 
quoted above. (See: Stisser vs. R. R. Co., 
22 App. Div. 98).—S. H. Ham--onp. 





Jontributory Negligence a 
Defense 


I have taken your paper for a good many 
years and have taken out an insurance 
policy on myself, but not for any help. 

| have a small place and 1! would like to 
have some legal advice. On or about July 
6, 1925, | went to see our wheelwright in 
our village to get him to make me a new 
tongue to put in my potato digger. The 
digger is In my barn. So the wheelwright 
came around in his Ford one day to get 
the exact measurements for the tongue. 
1 went down to the barn with him and 
pulled the hay wagon out of the barn. He 
took the measurements, walked out of the 
barn, and said he would have it done In a 
few days. 

§ took hold of the .sheel of the wagon 
and pushed it back In the barn. | heard 
him holier. | looked around and he was 
laying on the ground, with the tongue over 
him. He said that I hurt him, but | did 
not ask him to help me to push the wagon 
back in the barn. He is an old man and 
can easily be toppied over. 

i have not heard anything from him since 
September 1925, when 1! received a letter 
from his son, stating that | was responsible 














GETTING FRIENDLY 

New NeicHsor—Could I borrow your child for a moment? 

Op Setrter—IVhat do you want of him? 

“I want to send him over to the Jones's to borrow a cupful of sugar.—Jupee, 








tor an accident that happened to his father 
on my place, saying his father '.ad suffered 
pain, and was suffering. He thought it 
would be proper for me to reimburse him. 

i hope | have made it plain and clear 
for you. He was not *-orking on my place, 
just came over to get the measurements 
of the tongue and went hom~ to — it. 


A. L.., 
T seems to us that if the facts stated in 
your letter constitute all the facts of the 
case, you are under no liability for the in- 
jury suffered by the whcelwright. 
Should he sue you, however, it would be 
a question to be decided by the jury, and 
you never can tell what a jury will do. 
Contributory negligence is generally a good 
defense. 





No Hunting on Sunday 


“| understand the law in New York per- 
mits gunning and fishing on Sunday. Is 
this correct? Does the non-posting of my 
farm excuse the gunner or fisherman for 
entering it in a civil action for trespass? | 
understand the game and fishing law ex- 
cuses if farm is not posted but cannot | 
maintain a civil action for the trespass?” 


W* are glad to inform you that un- 
der Section 2145 of the Penal 
Law, hunting and fishing on Sunday are 
prohibited. Again, non-posting of a farm 
does not destroy the owner’s right to an 
action for damages against trespassers, 
and such an action can be brought. The 
law does not require notices to be post- 
ed on a particular type of post. Trees 
are quite satisfactory. They must be 
posted not more than 40 rods apart, and 
there should be one at each corner of 
your farm. 





Questions About Investments 


| have taken out 20 shares of the Con- 
sumers Service Corporaticn at $50 a share. 
| have already paid $500 cash then | have a 
note of 3 months. What | want to know 
are these people or shares false or reliable. 
Their office is 185-189 Clinton Ave., New- 
ark, N. J. It is a new corporation of gas 
and oils for cars. Will you please give me 
your advice?—Mrs. A.°B., New Jersey. 


You should have written us before 
surrendering the first $500. As far as 
we can find out there is no market for 
this stock nor is any information as to 
the company available through the usual 
financial sources. There is always ex- 
treme risks in investing in the stock of a 
new corporation and this is particularly 
true when its business involves anything 
to do with oil. 1 


On the 28th of April | subscribed for ten 
shares of stock represented by stock of 
the Ford Motor Company of Canada, Ltd., 
from the Continental Co. of Jersey City, 
N. J., | see by the American Agriculturist 
of May 2 the bankers shares of the Ford 
Motor Co. Ltd., has been adjudged a fraud 
in the State of New York. Would the 
fraud order apply to New Jersey the same 
as New York. I stopped payment on check 
and returned stock by registered mall. 
—J. A. C., Pennsylvania. 

We have consistently advised against 
the purchase of these so-called bankers 
shares of the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada and as it turned out, this advice 
was sound. We think you did the right 
thing when you stopped payment on your 
check and are safely out of an unfortunate 
venture. 





“Received check of $30, which is full | 


settlement of my claim of accident. I 
am perfectly satisfied with this settle- 
ment and thank you very much.—D. B., 
N. Y. 

* * *& 

“I received my insurance on my accident 
policy and I thank you very much for your 
prompiness in sending it. I am perfectly 
satisfied and am very grateful to you.”—L. 
S., N. ¥ 

* * & 

“In regard to the settlement of my 
claim against the North American Acci- 
dent Insurance Company, would say 
that they made an entirely satisfactory 
adjustment. The American Agricultur- 
ist receives my hearty thanks for being 
the means of putting the policy in my 
hands and the aid they extended in help- 
ing make the adjustment.”—G. L. A., 
New York. 

e@¢e 

“I beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letier and wish to say that I am well 
satisfied with your prompt settlement of my 
claim. I received my check without delay 


Good reasons—we pay top prices, 

best New York adn ed nos 
same day we receive shipments, We 
Pay parcel post and express charges. 
No commission deducted. 


BE SURE—to send 

you want to BE SURE of god vn ed 
and quick returns. Dom’ t De 
Write for our price liss—-NOW! 


BENS 


PAW FURS, GINSENG, ETC. 


147 West 24%ST New York 


LETUSTAN 
YOUR HIDE 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, 
etc., dressed anu made into latest 
style Coats (for men and women), 
Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog 
or any anima, hide tanned with fur 
on, made into Robes, Coats, Rugs, 
etc. Hides tanned into Harness, 
Sole or Belt Leather; Calf skins into 
Shoe Upper Leather, any color. 
FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK 
gives prices, when to take off and 


ship hides, etc. é vb 
TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 


FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. Estimates rladl¥ 
furnished. Send us your furs for Summer Storag® 
in Automatic Cold Vault. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
nrgest custom tanners and taxidermicts in the 


560 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, . Y. 











Make Your a Go Farther 
Save the middleman's prefit by buying direct 
us at factory prices. Get etter 4 quality, lasting satie- 
faction. We own our own . roll our own 
materi 


—_ control every operation Son the raw 


finished product. 
EDWARDS “REO” METAL SHINGLES 
—_ good, by toned three ordinary roofs. No painting 
or repairs, Guaranteed fire-proof, rust-proof, iight- 
ning-proof. = to = on. We also sell V-Crimp, 
Seam, Painted or Galvanized 
Roofings, —_, Wallboard. Paints, Ready-Mede 


Garag 
cere Sur FACTORY Pi PRICES 


1 Get our wonder- 
fee hee Drives, lesting satisfac- 
tion, Ask for Roofing Book No. 

162 orfor Garage Book. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. 5.68. 
1212-1262 Butler 
Cincinnati, ‘Ohio 


Don’t Pay 


FREE 
SAMPLES & 
Roofing Book 











and you don’t send us a cent for four months. Free 

trial. Write at once for our special offer and free 

book about the improved harness with metal-to-metal 

paw ange there is pa BS old-fashioned 
ack mazin t 

WRITE TODA intima 


BABSON BROS., 2°11; & cattornia ve. Chicago 

















Send $3.00 f..5hacr 


and I will mail prepaid an 
Army Leather Vest, blanket 
lined. 

Best garment the Army 
had for outdoor work. Ask 
any doughboy about them. 
Sizes, breast measure, 38 to 52 In. 

c. S. MARSTON, JR. 
Georgetown Mass. 


PATENTS 


WATSON E. couEMAR, oer Lawyer 
644 6 Street. Washington, D.C. J 














Booklet free. Highest refer- 
ay m3 results. Prompt- 





or formality. I consider my subscription 





to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST a very 
good investment.”—F, H., New York. 


‘ 


PLOWS Plows $22.00 up 
TOOLS Wm. H. Prey. Mire 
La Grangeville, N. Y. 
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MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDE 
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TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL: 


Cscaonte Mohit. 
( ch 





Outguessing winter 
is profitable business 


How sleepy hens and sluggish 
motors respond to cold-weather measures 


M! IST good farmers today know how to 
4 keep egg production from falling off 
heavily in the winter time. A good yield 
of winter eggs is a matter of a few common- 
sense changes in feeding, extra precautions 
against draughts, and a little artificial 
hight. 


Winter on the farm brings special prob- 
lems that must be met in special ways. One 
of the problems is your automobile, your 
truck or your tractor. Winter is waiting 
to do much more than grip your self-starter 
with an icy hand, or to freeze up your 
radiator. 


Winter will try to put a heavy charge 
against your profits unless you treat your 

automotive equipment just as carefully as 
you do anything else around the place. 


The Vacuum Oil Company’s Board of 
Automotive Engineers has carefully de- 
termined the specific winter lubricating 
requirements of all cars under cold-weather 
operating conditions. 
Many cars require an oil 
of different body and 
character than is recom- 
mended for summer use. 


All these changes are 
listed in the Gargoyle 
Mobiloil Chart of Recom- 
mendations, which hangs 
on your dealer’s wall. 
Consult it! Then you 
will be sure of securing 
the oil best suited to 
your engine for cold- 
weather driving. 


orhSOri, 


Mobiloilf 


Make the chart your guide 


Winter measures that protect 
your engine 


1) Always push out clutch pedal before 
starting the engine. This relieves the “drag” 
of the transmission on the starter. 


2) When starting in cold weather hold 
choke closed only while cranking. Open it 
part way the instant the engine starts and 
fully as soon as possible. 


3) Allow the engine to warm up before 
attempting to drive your car fast. 


4) Use alcohol or other suitable anti-freez- 
ing mixture in the radiator and keep at 
proper strength during cold weather. 


5) Keep radiator protected by suitable 
cover during cold weather. ~ 


6) Use only oil that you know is suited to 
your engine. Don’t take oil that comes from 
nobody knows where, even if it is peddled 
around at your back door at a few cents 
less per quart. The correct grade of Mo- 
biloil will give you lowest 
cost per mile and is worth 
a special trip to town to 
a reliable dealer’s—if 
necessary. 


7) In winter you use the 
choke more freely. This 
dilutes the oil in the 
crankcase more rapidly. 
Change oil every 500 
miles. Consult Chart of 
Recommendations for 
correct grade for winter 
driving. Refill with this 
grade of Mobiloil. 


Branches in principal cities 


Address: New York, Chicago, or Kansas City 











VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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